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COMMENT 


BeroreE this number of the WEEKLY meets the reader’s eye 
two eandidates for the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency will have visited the Southern States, and the measure 
of welcome given them will have been carefully noted. Chief- 
Judge Alton B. Parker, of the New York Court of Appeals, 
is to keep his promise to deliver an address before the Georgia 


State Bar Association, a promise made last autumn, before 
he was suggested as a nominee for the Presidency. The in- 
vitation, it may be remembered, was communicated in a let- 
ter from a brother of Mr. Hoke Smith, formerly Secretary 
of the Interior. During the same week Mr. Edward M. Shep- 
ard is to deliver the Commencement address at the Washing- 
ton and Lee University at Lexington, Virginia; and, subse- 
quently, an:address before the Alabama State Bar Associa- 
tion at Montgomery. This is the first, and, probably, will be 
the only, opportunity that Southern Democrats, and, for that 
matter, Northern Democrats as well, will have of learning 
Judge Parker’s political views before the assembling of the 
Democratic national convention. It is true that he may, 
with technical propriety, restrict himself to purely legal 
subjects, but it is improbable that he will do so. He can 
searcely avoid referring to the bearing of the recent refusal 
of the United States Supreme Court to enforce the Fifteenth 
Amendment on the political, social, and industrial future of 
the Southern States. 


So far as Judge Parker’s personal fortunes are con- 
eerned, much will depend on the conclusions at which the 
able lawyers of the South shall arrive concerning his political 
principles, intellectual ability, and firmness of character. That 
Mr. Shepard will make an extremely favorable impression 
on all these grounds may be taken for granted. The question 
of availability also is certain to be gravely pondered, for the 
thinking men of the South are well aware how much their 
section may have at stake in the course of the next few years. 
Now Chief-Judge Parker carried the State of New York in 
1897, only a year after McKinley obtained the unparalleled 
plurality of 268,469 in that State. Mr. Shepard, on the other 
hand, failed to carry the city of New York in his contest for 
the Mayoralty in 1901. It is believed, however, by well- 


informed politicians that, had he been nominated for. Gov- 


ernor in 1902 instead of Coler, he would have beaten Odell, 
-whose plurality, as it was, sank below 9000. The belief is 
founded on the fact that Mr. Shepard would have received 
in Albany, Rensselaer, and other counties many votes 


which were withheld from Coler as being the candidate of 
ex-Governor Hill. It is probable enough that the apprehen- 
sion of such an outcome of the election caused Mr. Hill to 
withhold the nomination from Mr. Shepard, who, if elected, 
would have distanced other candidates for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. As it is, Mr. Hill retains a 
strong hold on the Democratic machine in the State outside 
of the city of New York, and hopes to be able to dictate the 
nomination if he cannot secure it for himself. 


A new candidate for the Democratic nomination in 1904 
has been put forward by Mr. Henry Watterson and endorsed 
by Mr. Bryan. The gentleman whom they suggest is Mr. 
Joseph W. Folk, circuit attorney of St. Louis, who has ac- 
quired a national reputation by his relentless exposure of 
corrupt boodlers in that city, and of bribe-takers in the 
Missouri Legislature. It may be said with perfect truth that 
Mr. Folk, in his city and State, has played a part strikingly 
similar to that played by Samuel J. Tilden in the city and 
State of New York. There is this difference, however: Mr. 
Tilden so thoroughly exterminated the corrupt element in his 
party that he gained absolute gontrol of the machinery in 
his State, secured the Governorship by a large plurality, and 
controlled the larger part of the New York delegation in the 
ensuing Democratic national convention. Mr. Folk may 
have deserved similar success, but he cannot be said to have 
attained it. The corruptionists in the Missouri Democracy 
have the party machinery of their State so absolutely in their 
hands that it is doubtful whether Mr. Folk could secure any 
considerable part of the Missouri delegation. It is true that 
if, in spite of his lack of support from his own State, the 
national convention should give him the nomination, he 
would undoubtedly carry Missouri, for under no circum- 
stances would that State reject the nominee of the Democ- 
racy. 


For that very reason the nomination of Mr. Folk would 
be inexpedient. Democratic leaders at the South and at the 
North are well aware that for them the coming campaign 
will be one of extreme difficulty, as well as of vital moment. 
Their Republican opponents feel sure of victory, and, on the 
surface of things, there is ample ground for their confidence. 
As against Mr. Roosevelt, the Democrats cannot afford to 
waste an atom of their materials for gaining the good-will of 
the electors. Of those materials, one of the most effective 
is an appeal to State pride, which over and over again in our 
political history has availed to turn the scale. Now Mis- 
souri being one of the States which the Democrats are 
certain of carrying under any circumstances, it would be al- 
most suicidal to take from it the nominee of the party for 
either the Présidency or the Vice-Presidency. At this crisis 
those nominations must go to the doubtful States. The 
nominee for the Presidency should be a man who has at least 


_ a fair chance of regaining New York, New Jersey, and Con- 


necticut; and the nominee for the Vice-Presidency should be 
selected from one of the States of the central West which 
Mr. Cleveland carried in 1892. Nobody knows this better 
than Mr. Henry Watterson, and for that reason we can 
hardly believe him to have been serious in putting forward 
Mr. Folk, who would make an ideal Attorney-General of the 
United States under a Democratic Administration, but who, 
from considerations of locality, is not qualified at the present 
time to lead the Democratic hosts to victory. 


We are glad to see that our view of the issue upon which 
the Democratic party should go to the country in the next 
Democratic campaign meets with the approval of Mr. James 
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H. Eckels, Comptroller of the Curreney under President 
Cleveland, and now at the head of some of the largest finan- 
cial institutions of Chicago. In a published statement of 
his views he agrees with us that the free-silver question is 
dead, or, not to quarrel for a phrase, in a state of suspended 
animation; and that the expansion question has been elimi- 
nated from the canvass by repeated decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. According to the latest pronounce- 
ment of that tribunal, the Constitution did not follow the 
flag into Hawaii any more than it did into Porto Rico or the 
Philippines. It is true that we have since organized Hawaii 
as a Territory, and admitted her delegate to the House of 
Representatives. No doubt we shall do as much for Porto 
Rico by and by; and eventually for the more civilized sections 
of the Philippines, Republicans and Democrats now only 
differ as to the date when such a Territorial organization 
would be expedient in the case of the last - named islands. 
Under the circumstances, the expansion question can play 
no considerable part in the campaign. 





So far as the trust issue is concerned, Mr. Eckels 
concedes that Mr. Roosevelt has temporarily spiked the 
Democratic guns. The only material step taken in a dozen 
years to enforce the anti-trust act has been taken under the 
Roosevelt Administration. If, indeed, he should refrain from 
using the additional powers of enforcing the anti-trust act 
which recent acts of Congress and the decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in the Northern Securities 
ease have given him, it will be possible for the Democrats 
to train new artillery upon him. We add, what Mr. Eckels 
evidently sees, that by his unconstitutional interposition in 
the anthracite-coal strike Mr. Roosevelt has temporarily out- 
bid Democrats of Mr. Bryan’s type for the labor vote. That 
demonstration of personal sympathy might not weigh against 
the tidal wave of dislike of Republican administration which 
would sweep over the country should an industrial crisis 
oceur before November, 1904. Of a prostration of the na- 
tional industries there are, as yet, however, but few, if any, 
indications. What issue, then, is there left upon which, with 
any reasonable hope of success, the Democracy can force 
the campaign to turn? Mr. Eckels concurs with us in think- 
ing that such an issue can nowhere be found except in the 
demand for an immediate and thorough revision of the Ding- 
ley tariff. Experience has shown that there is absolutely 
no chance of securing such a revision from the Republicans, 
and that the people must look for it exclusively to the De- 
mocracy. On no other issue can the Democratic party hope 
to secure considerable accessions in Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and other States deeply permeated with 
the “ Towa idea.” 


It is amusing to hear some of the Republican organs as- 
serting that the frauds which have been exposed in the Wash- 
ington post-office, and which are threatened with exposure 
in the post-office of New York city, date back to the second 
Cleveland Administration. As a matter of fact, the acts of 
corruption brought to light by Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General Bristow were, every one of them, committed during 
the last six years, and have been brought home to members 
of the “new crowd,” the name which, according to ex- 
Cashier Tulloch, was boastingly applied to themselves by 
the men who took possession of the offices after March 4, 
1897. Moreover, the report of the Civil Service Commission, 
which was made public on Saturday, June 13, declares, as 
a result of a recent investigation of the state of things in 
the Washington post-office, that under Postmaster-General 
Smith and First Assistant Postmaster-General Heath that 
office was unlawfully used for political and personal pur- 
poses. Mr. Procter, the president of the commission, says 
that as early as February 9, 1898, he called the attention of 
the department to the illegal practices in the Washington 
post-office, and secured a promise from Heath that they should 
be discontinued. The promise was not kept. Mr. Procter 
says further that, while Postmaster Merritt did not initiate 
the improper practices except in eleven cases, he did not pro- 
test against the unlawful orders of his official superiors. 


We are glad, and not surprised, to learn that, when the vio- 
lations of the civil-service law were called to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
attention, he forthwith put an end to them. We have no 
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doubt that he will pursue an equally summary course with 
the bribe-takers and blackmailers in the Washington city 
post-office, and in the post-office of New York city, which is 
believed te be equally honeycombed with fraud. As we write, 
it is reported that a Federal grand jury will be called upon 
to investigate some of the employees in the last-named office. 
Postmaster-General Payne is acquitted by the Civil Service 
Commission of personal responsibility for violations of the 
civil-service law. It did not enter within the province of the 
commission to examine charges of bribe-taking and blackmail, 
and, therefore, Postmaster-General Payne stands precisely 
where he did as regards the imputation of doing his utmost 
to hush up and deride the accusations of corruption in the 
Postal Department and in the Washington post-office. Since 
Mr. Roosevelt’s return to the Federal capital, Mr. Payne has 
ceased to describe the specific charges of fraud brought against 
favorite employees as “buncombe” and “hot air,” but First 
Assistant Postmaster-General Wynne and Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General Bristow must, if they have any sense 
of humor, smile when they hear their official chief vociferate 
“turn the rascals out.” It begins to look as if the Post-office 
Department were an Augean stable, but the President is just 
the man to clean it. 





Both the War Department and the Navy Department have 
made public the draughts of regulations devised for the re- 
organization of our military and naval services. To begin 
with the army, we observe that the adoption of the plan pro- 
posed will make the chief of staff all-powerful. He will 
unite in himself all the authority theoretically exercised by 
the commanding general under the present law, and all the 
power that has been practically, though unofficially, vested 
in the Adjutant-General. The new regulations will reduce 
the Adjutant-General to a mere keeper of records, though, of 
course, he will also officiate as the speaking-trumpet of the 
chief of staff, by whom all orders will be issued. All staff 
bureaus will receive instruction directly from the chief of 
staff in the name of the Secretary of War. Not only is the 
control in military matters now nominally vested in the com- 
manding general transferred to the chief of staff, but sup- 
plies and equipments will also be ordered and supervised by 
him. We note, further, that an officer detailed from the 
general staff to either a department, a division, or a brigade 
in the field, is to become the chief of staff of the command- 
ing officer of the department, division, or brigade, no matter 
how much he may be outranked by other staff-officers in the 
command. In other words, efficiency instead of seniority is 
to qualify for command under the new system, and the chief 
of staff himself will be the most powerful officer that has ever 
held a position in the United States army in times of peace. 


Turning to the navy, we find that the proposed reorganiza- 
tion will place under the control of the Assistant Secretary 
all the bureaus of the department except the Bureau of Navi- 
gation, the duties of which are to be performed by the general 
staff. The senior naval officer on duty at the department is 
to be chief of the general staff, and it is planned that he 
shall have the high rank of vice-admiral. Under him will 
be three divisions of the staff—the divisions of the personnel, 
of the fleet, and of war plans, respectively—and the heads of 
at least two or three divisions will rank as rear-admirals. 
In the absence of the chief of the general staff, the head of 
the personnel division will have general supervision over the 
entire organization. We add that the scheme here outlined, 
which has been submitted to Secretary Moody, and which 
Congress will be asked to adopt, contemplates the creation of 
an executive committee for the specific purpose of formula- 
ting war plans and directing the work of all the branches of 
the general staff. Whether this projected reorganization of 
the navy will be sanctioned in all its details may be doubted, 
but it is believed that the general principles on which it is 
framed will be accepted. 


There will be no new coal strike. Delegates represent- 
ing the United Mine Workers in the three anthracite districts 
met in convention on June 15 at Scranton, with the deter- 


- mination to either endorse or elect the presidents of the three 


district unions who had previously been appointed represen- 
tatives of the miners on the Conciliation Board. The dele- 
gates, apparently, were willing either to endorse the three 
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representatives by a collective act of the convention, or to 
resolve themselves into three district conventions, and pro- 
ceed to elections of the same representatives. Yielding to 
the objection raised by the operators, they did both, and 
their action was accepted by President Baer. We are 
again constrained to say that the objection was merely 
technical, and that, even considered “as a_ technicality, 
it was not well founded. A clause of the award ren- 
dered by the Coal Strike Commission provided that in any 
district where a majority of the miners were organized the 
representative of that district on the Conciliation Board should 
be appointed by such organization. The word “appoint” 
is used twice in the ‘clause, and the word “elect” not once. 
Judge Gray, the chairman of the Strike Commission, hav- 
ing been requested to give his view of the way in which 
the clause should be interpreted, confined himself to point- 
ing out that “appoint” and “elect” were not synonymous 
terms. Nevertheless, the operators refused to recognize the 
three representatives of the miners, on the plea that they 
had not been elected each in his own district. They have 
never alleged that a majority of the miners in each district 
are not organized. Under the circumstances, if the position 
taken by the operators had caused the miners to strike, the 
latter would have commanded the sympathy of the community. 





We find it difficult to believe the report which comes to us 
from Washington, that President ‘Roosevelt has decided to 
invite Senator Quay to supersede Senator Hanna as chair- 
man of the next Republican national committee, and, conse- 
quently, to assume the management of the campaign in 1904. 
It is said that Senator Platt of New York has strongly recom- 
mended the change, and that his advice will be heeded. No 
sincere, well-informed, and far-sighted friend of the Presi- 
dent’s can wish to see the funds and the fortunes of the Re- 
publican party intrusted to Mr. Quay. Has Mr. Roosevelt 
forgotten that the Senator from Pennsylvania narrowly es- 
caped the penitentiary? Does he not know that there is 
no other conspicuous member of the Republican party who 
would be so likely to repel the support of reputable men? 
Does he imagine that bankers and manufacturers would cheer- 
fully make large contributions to a campaign chest con- 
trolled by Mr. Quay? Even Mr. Hanna found it very diffi- 
cult to extract from business men the funds urgently needed 
for campaign purposes in 1900, and would have failed to se- 
cure the necessary supply of money had he not circulated 
alarmist rumors. In view of that fact, it may be plausibly 
argued that Mr. Hanna’s day of usefulness is over, but to 
replace him with Senator Quay would be a fatal blunder. 





Fancy Mr. Quay applying to New York bankers for 
funds to be used against Mr. Cleveland! The subject sug- 
gests cartoons. We warn the Republicans that, if their Dem- 
ocratic opponents nominate, as we believe they will, a man of 
flawless reputation who commands universal respect, they 
will need to push the better element of their party to the 
front, and keep it there. There will be no “hurrah” cam- 
paign in 1904, no rough-riding into the White House. The 
business community is by no means convinced that the Presi- 
dency can be safely intrusted to Mr. Roosevelt for seven years, 
and, if its confidence is desired, prudence would dictate the 
relegation of Mr. Quay to a back seat. To see him chosen for 
the réle of standard-bearer—such is practically the function 
of the chairman of a national committee—might please the 
people responsible for the post-office scandals in Cuba and 
Washington, but it would not rouse pulpits to enthusiasm, nor 
call out the vest-pocket vote. Still, it is possible that Mr. 
Roosevelt next year will exemplify the saying that whom the 
gods mean to destroy they first make mad, in which event, 
of course, dismay and sorrow will cloud the countenance of 
Senator Platt. There are as many ways of injuring a candi- 
date as there are of killing a cat, but the most effective of 
all methods would be the selection of Mr. Quay for the chair- 
manship of the Republican national committee. 





Those who take it for granted, in view of the recent un- 
favorable reports from Bogota, that the canal treaty will 
be rejected by Colombia, are reckoning without the French. 
Canal Company, or rather without the principal stockholders 
or bondholders therein. In its collective capacity, the com- 
pany can neither bribe nor intimidate, but the large holders 
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of its securities are in a different position. They are well 
aware that their investments will be worthless unless the 
property cf the company can be sold to the United States. 
Their agents, therefore, at Bogota, are likely to subject the 
members of the Colombian Congress to a pressure that they 
will be unable to resist. They will be unable because the 
pressure will not take the form of appeals to their immediate 
pecuniary interests exclusively. It will be pointed out that, 
unless the canal treaty is ratified, it would be worth while 
for the large holders of the Canal Company’s securities to 
briug about a secession of Panama, and, perhaps, of the 
adjoining province of Cauca, and to convert their territory 
into an independent republic. There is no doubt that a 
reyclution with such an end in view could easily be started, 
and it is probable that, owing to the. utter destitution of 
the Bogota government, it would be successful, provided the 
revolutionists could privily secure from France war vessels, 
cannon, rifles, and ammunition. Our own position, of course, 
pending the revolution would be one of neutrality, so long 
as order should be maintained on the line of the Panama 
Railway, which we are bound by treaty to protect. 





- But the revolution once triumphant, and independence es- 
tablished, we should be bound by precedents to recognize 
the new republic, and to acknowledge that the treaty rights 
relating to the isthmus guaranteed by us to New Granada 
in 1846 had passed to the Republic of Panama. We should 
then be at liberty to enter into a canal convention with the 
new republic, which, on its part, would receive the whole of 
the ten million dollars in gold accruing by way of purchase 
money under the existing treaty, as well as the annual sub- 
vention to be ultimately paid. As things are now, the prov- 
ince of Panama, or, for that matter, the adjacent province 
of Cauca, which stretches along the Pacific coast from Pana- 
ma to Ecuador, is unlikely to receive a penny of the price to 
be paid by us for the canal franchise. If the present treaty 
is ratified, the whole of the purchase money will be divided 
among the Bogota politicians. That is one of the two reasons 
why many citizens of Panama would like to see the present 
treaty rejected. The other reason is that, as the treaty 
guarantees the sovereignty of Colombia over the zone through 
which the canal is to run, the province of Panama would, 
should the treaty be ratified, be deprived of a recourse to 
revolution hereafter, no matter what oppression she might 
suffer at the hands of the Bogota government. What the 
natives of Panama want is not only a portion of the purchase 
money, but a guarantee of their own sovereignty over the 
canal zone. With these objects in view, they will be tempted 
to begin a revolution within a week after the rejection of 
the treaty at Bogota. Such a movement is dreaded by 
President Marroquin, and for that reason he will strive to 
get the present treaty ratified. 





The amazing improvement of Porto Rico in material well- 
being during the short period which has elapsed since that 
island acquired free trade with the United States is an im- 
pressive object-lesson, not only to Cuba, but to Canada, now 
that the latter country has seen her dream of a preference 
in the British market dispelled. Moreover, the advance al- 
ready made by Porto Rico is but a foretaste of the unexampled 
prosperity to which she may now look forward. This will 
be evident if we glance at some statistics just published in 
Washington, and consider them in connection with the in- 
formation furnished by Governor W. H. Hunt, who is now 
on 4 visit to his native land. It appears that in the ten months 
ending with April the total shipments of merchandise from 
the United States to Porto Rico were valued at $10,062,594. 
During the same ten months the aggregate shipments of mer- 
chandise from Porto Rico to the United States amounted to 
$8,833,464. In the single month of April the shipments from 
this country to the island were valued at nearly a million 
dollars, and those from Porto Rico to the United States at 
almost two millions. From these figures it is a fair deduction 
that during the fiscal year which ends June 30 the total 
shipments from the United States to Porto Rico will reach 
$12,000,000, and those from Porto Rico to the United States 
about an equal sum. 





To appreciate these statistics, we should recall that in the 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1898, immediately preceding our 

























































































acquisition of the island, our exports to Porto Rico were 
valued at $1,506,000, and in the next fiscal year at 
$2,686,000. Thus our shipments to the island to-day are 
eight times as great as they were in 1898. On the other hand, 
shipments from Porto Rico to the United States have in- 
creased during the same short interval from less than 
$2,415,000 to about $12,000,000, or almost fivefold. It may 
be remembered that, after the transfer of the island from 
Spain to the United States, Porto Rico was threatened with 
industrial depression, owing to her loss of the Spanish mar- 
ket for her principal export staple, coffee, a loss not counter- 
balanced by the gain of a market in the United States, where, 
as yet, there was no demand for the Porto Rico berry, though 
this is of admirable quality, and has always commanded a 
high price. There are now signs of a change in this respect. 
We learn from Governor Hunt that from January to June 
of the current year more than five hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of Porto Rico coffee was exported to the United States, 
as against only $21,000 worth during the same period in 
1902. Again, over five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
Porto Rico sugar has been sent to the United States since 
January 1; this also represents a heavy increase over last 
year. We add that the tobacco manufacturers of the United 
States are at last beginning to import the leaf from Porto 
Rico, where a great deal of tobacco is now being cultivated 
under canvas. Such facts warrant the belief that within a 
decade the island is likely to attain a surprising level of 
prosperity. 


At the hour when we write it seems improbable that our 
Federal government will comply with the request of our 
Jewish fellow citizens, and express regret at the failure to 
avert the massacre of Jews in Kishinef. It is understood 
that the Russian ambassador at Washington has been in- 
structed to intimate in a private interview with President 
Roosevelt that the Czar’s government, while deploring the 
atrocities perpetrated at Kishinef, and having taken mea- 
sures to punish the authors of them, as well as the function- 
aries responsible for a failure to avert them, could not brook, 
even from the United States, an official expression of criti- 
cism on its management of its own affairs. That was pre- 
cisely the position taken by the Bucharest government with 
reference to the treatment of Jews in Rumania, but it did 
not prevent Secretary Hay from requesting the signatory 
powers to enforce the Treaty of Berlin, which, as he pointed 
out, was violated by the anti-Semitic legislation in Ru- 
mania. Has our State Department one rule for weak powers 
and another rule for strong powers? Secretary Blaine recog- 
nized no such distinction when, about a dozen years ago, a 
ukase was issued at St. Petersburg rigorously confining Rus- 
sian Jews to certain specified provinces, and subjecting them, 
even there, to regulations and privations that rendered life 
almost intolerable. It was foreseen that the outcome of the 
ukase would be a signally increased emigration of Russian 
Jews to the United States, and Mr. Blaine pointed out that 
this country, being injuriously affected by the act of a 
foreign ruler, had a moral, if not a legal, right to protest 
against it. It was on this precedent that Secretary Hay’s 
remonstrance against the disabilities suffered by Jews in 
Rumania was mainly based. Now, no wrong ever experi- 
enced by Jews in Rumania is comparable with the massacre 
of which they were the victims in Kishinef. Neither is 
there the slightest doubt that the terror caused by the out- 
break of race hatred in Bessarabia and the adjoining prov- 
inces will cause an even greater outflow of Jewish fugitives 
to the United States than was occasioned by the ukase to 
which we have referred. It may, indeed, be too early to trace 
in the emigration statistics any marked effect of the Kishi- 
nef massacre, but, just as soon as such an effect shall be 
clearly traceable, we do not see how our State Department, 
with any show of consistency or decency, can ignore the two 
precedents which we have named, and omit to repeat the pro- 
test which it uttered not long ago in the case of Rumania, 
and, under the Harrison Administration, in the case of 
Russia herself. 


An interesting and very important side of the Servian 
revolution is the question of dynastic connections which 
will be secured to the little Balkan state by the accession of 
the Karageorgevitch family. It is well known that Peter 
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Karageorgevitch married a daughter of the Prince of Mon- 
tenegro, who, however, died some years ago. She was the 
mother of two sons, however, who are therefore in the line 
of succession for the Servian throne. These two boys are 
nephews of Queen Helena of Italy, the daughter of the 
Prince of Montenegro, and sister-in-law of the new Servian 
King; they are also, needless to say, the grandsons of the 


ruler of Montenegro, whom Alexander III.,; of Russia, used° 


to call his only friend in Europe. The relations between 
the little principality of Montenegro and Russia have been 
of the closest, and the two sons of the new Servian monarch 
are being educated in Russia, under the auspices of the im- 
perial family, and in close touch with the court. It is evi- 
dent that this close alliance with the royal house of Italy and 
the equally close friendship with Russia are elements of 
stability in favor of the new Servian dynasty. It is well 
for us to remember that the bond of language between Servia 
and Russia is also very strong, each being able easily to 
understand the speech of the other, and both using the same 
Slavonic alphabet. Servian is simply antiquated Russian, 
and is identical with Croatian, the Slavonic tongue of 
southern Austria and Hungary. All this has a bearing on 
the politics of the Near East, which will reinforce the tenden- 
cies of. the Lamsdorff-Goluchowski understanding between 
Russia and Austria, for a peaceful solution of the Balkan 
question. The present overtures which Bulgaria is making 
to the Porte are in the same direction, though we must re- 
member the deep and bitter jealousy which has for centuries 
existed between Bulgaria and Servia, and which broke out 
into open war in 1885, when Rumelia was added to the Bul- 
garian principality. 


Do the United States owe no duty to humanity in the 
matter of the Belgrade massacre? Queen Victoria caused 
the dismissal of Lord Palmerston from the Foreign Office for 
hastily recognizing the usurped authority of Prince Louis 
Napoleon after the coup d’etat of December 2, 1851, because 
he seemed thus to condone the wanton slaughter of by- 
standers on the Paris boulevards, which was one of the inci- 
dents of that revolution. The Queen desired to withhold 
such recognition, and thus to signify her abhorrence of the 
atrocious methods by which the French Constitution had been 
subverted. Are civilized peoples to leave unrebuked the palace 
tragedy at Belgrade, many of whose hideous details are proba- 
bly as yet unrevealed? We fear that the question must be 
answered in the affirmative, so far as most of the Euro- 
pean powers are concerned. They seem disposed to regard 
the massacre as a merely domestic incident of which they 
can take no official cognizance. That is the position which 
they took with respect to the persecution of the Armenians, 
and which they are now taking with reference to the suffer- 
ings of which Christians are the victims in Macedonia, and 
Jews in Bessarabia. 


Sefior Matos, sometime called “General” Matos, ex-can- 
didate for the Venezuelan Presidency, is holding up his hands, 
promising to be good, and begging that great and good man, 
Don General Cipriano Castro, not to shoot. So it is all over 
with the Venezuelan revolution. A few days ago Seiior 
Matos turned up in Curacao, begged for a good draught of 
the eponymous liqueur, and announced that he was dead 
beat. The Dutch government, evidently unwilling to incur 
the enmity of that powerful ruler and progressive statesman, 
Don Cipriano Castro, told Mr. Matos to move on; he is still 
moving on, and is now expected in New York, where he will 
explain how it was that his revolution failed. We are hap- 


- pily, however, already informed as to the reason his enter- 


prise proved abortive,—he was foolish enough to go into the 
fighting business without knowing how to fight, and this 
against a remarkable man who seemingly knows nothing 
else, unless it be the arts of irregular finance. While tem- 
porarily enjoying the unwilling hospitality of Curacao, Mr. 
Matos published a manifesto, addressed to the Venezuelan 
people, confessing that his revolution had petered out, and 
announcing that he would ask the great and good man whom 
we have already named to guarantee the safety of himself 
and all his followers, so that they may be able to return to 
their homes, and work for the consolidation and peace and 
prosperity of Venezuela. It is all very beautiful and idyllic, 
but for our own part, were we Mr. Matos, we should consider 
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the advantages of foreign travel and the improvement of our 
minds as against the cloying delights of languorous Venezue- 
lan life, which cannot be really healthy for the ex-revolution- 
ist, fresh from the scenes of stirring activity. In a word, we 
should be somewhat unwilling to expose ourselves to the 
climate of Caracas until the long-promised change of dynasty 
had materialized. 


Premier Combes evidently has the bulk of the French 
voters at his back, even with all the crudities and excesses 
of his recent anti-clerical campaign fresh in all minds. All 
the recent by-elections have gone to the Ministry, including 
five the week before last, so that the Premier feels that he 
has a mandate to carry his crusade farther. He has, there- 
fore, proposed to the Chamber to pass at once on eighty-one 
applications, made by various orders of sisters, for per- 
mission to remain in France, continuing their work as teach- 
ers. M. Combes asks the Chamber to refuse all these appli- 
cations by a single vote. Meanwhile, two other measures, 
even more radical, and even socialistic in a certain degree, 
have been passed by the French Senate. The first of these 
reduces the term of military service in France from three to 
two years, the socialistic character of the measure being em- 
phasized by the greatly increased stringency in the curtail- 
ment of exemptions, by which it is intended in part to make 
up for the reduced term of training. Even more striking 
is the establishment of old-age pensions, on which the Cham- 
ber has for some time been at work. This bill provides that 
old, incurable, and infirm people, who are aided in their 
homes, will have the right to receive a sum not less than two 
dollars a month, to be voted by the Municipal Council, and 
of which the commune, the department, and the nation, each 
of which has its own treasury, shall each pay one-third. This 
new and, from one point of view, very admirable law is the 
work of M. Millerand, the socialist so warmly commended 
by Kaiser Wilhelm, and M. Henri Monod, Director of Public 
Assistance. It is doubly interesting to find France realizing 
this plan, while Secretary Chamberlain is dangling it before 
the eyes of the British electorate as the bait for his imperial 
zollverein. 


The German elections show great gains for the Social 
Democrats, who are gradually taking their place among the 
stronger parties in the medley of groups which make up the 
Reichstag. At the same time, prosperity is evidently having 
its effect on them, for they have gradually become trans- 
formed into something hardly distinguishable from advanced 
Radicalism, as unlike as possible to the militant and revolu- 
tionary socialists like Hertzen and Bakunin and the Geneva 
group. The evidence all over the Continent, and in this 
country also, goes to show that, while we are seeing more and 
more socialistic measures becoming law, we are at the same 
time drifting farther and farther from the prospect of a 
general socialistic polity, in the sense desired by extreme 
theorists like Karl Marx and Ferdinand Lasalle. We may 
confidently expect the Kaiser presently to discover that the 
German socialists are less black than they have been painted, 
a discovery for which he has already paved the way by his 
praises of M. Millerand. He will then proceed to appropri- 
ate and father the best of their measures, perhaps follow- 
ing France in reducing the term of military service, and es- 
tablishing old-age pensions. Thus the best elements of the 
socialistic programme will gradually be woven into the laws 
of the nations, without any of those extreme revolutionary 
movements which the enemies of socialism have so much 
dreaded. 


The grotesque ignorance of the average Briton, no matter 
what his claim to education, regarding the United States, has 
long been notorious. Every American visitor to London is 
amazed and amused at it. We do not expect such ineptitude 
to be betrayed, however, on the part of distinguished British 
statesmen, who have been, now are, or are likely to be, called 
upon to shape the policies by which the relations of Great 
Britain and the United States are determined. Yet, within 
the last week, we have had two memorable exhibitions of 
ignorance with regard to matters about which the exhibitors 
should have found it easy to procure correct information. In 
a letter to a working-man friend, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Secretary of the Colonies, and formerly president of the 
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Board of Trade, alleged the other day that the registration 
fee on grain and flour, reimposed in April, 1902, in Great 
Britain, was paid, not by the British consumer, but by the 
American railways, who were compelled to transport the food 
products of the West to the seaboard at a lower rate. Now 
the fact is that, during the summer of 1902, the cost of carry- 
ing grain from the Middle West to.the seaboard increased 
from ten to twenty per cent. over what it had been the pre- 
vious season. A little later grain rates were advanced still 
farther from two to five cents per one hundred pounds. That 
is to say, during the very period when, according to Mr. 
Chamberlain, the British bread-eater was relieved from the 
onus of the registration duty on imported breadstuffs by the 
American railways, those common carriers were getting far 
more for transportation than they had previously received. 





So much for Mr. Chamberlain’s competence to discuss a 
politico-economical question of the most vital moment’ to 
his countrymen. Next to the Colonial Secretary, no member 
of the House of Commons ought to be better informed re- 
garding things American than Sir Charles Dilke, who has 
been repeatedly a globe-trotter, and who is well known to 
us, not only by his former relation to the British Foreign 
Office, but as the author of Greater Britain. Now, according 
to a telegram, which ‘has not been contradicted, Sir Charles 
Dilke, speaking in Parliament on Wednesday, June 10, as- 
serted that Great Britain had not been injured by free trade, 
for the reason that her foreign exports were still equal to 
the combined exports of the United States, Germany, and 
France. As a matter of fact, in 1901 the British exports were 
valued at $1,362,728,893; or, in other words, they fell more 
than $75,000,000 short of the exports of the United States 
alone, which, in the year named, were valued at $1,438,078,651. 
It is true that in 1902 the British exports amounted in the 
aggregate to $1,379,847,313, or some $46,000,000 more than 
those of the United States, which last year were $1,333,288,491. 
In 1902, however, Germany’s exports were valued at more than 
$856,000,000, and those of France at upwards of $741,000,000. 
It follows that the combined exports of the United States, 
Germany, and France last year were very much more than 
double those of the United Kingdom. Such was the monu- 
mental blunder of a statesman who, when the Liberals return 
to power, will co-operate in determining the politico-economi- 
eal future of the British Islands. 





There is the authority of the Louisville Courier-Journal for 
the declaration that the commonwealth’s attorney, Byrd, of 
Kentucky, who has undertaken to secure the conviction and 
punishment of the chief assassins in Breathitt County, in 
that State, “is the only official in Breathitt County whose 
desire to vindicate the law at all hazards is not under sus- 
picion.” Not even the judges are exempt from the accusa- 
tion of indifference or cowardice or implication in the crimes. 
This is a charge which a non-resident of the State might well 
hesitate to make, for indirectly it is an accusation against 
the honor of all the inhabitants. These assassinations in Ken- 
tucky are attributed by some observers to the system of county 
politics in Kentucky. The struggle for the county offices is 
so intense that rival politicians and their partisans are led 
to murder to attain their ends, and assassination is further 
fostered by the spirit of the vendetta which prevails in the 
mountainous regions of the State. Under the circumstances, 
a county attorney who enters upon the task of punishing the 
criminals, with a sincere purpose to secure punishment, comes 
so near to being a hero that he deserves as much glory as if 
he undertook to charge a Spanish fortress. He takes as much 
physical risk, and he seeks an accomplishment as well worth 
while. Not all prosecuting attorneys have the opportunity to 
exhibit courage as Mr. Byrd has, but all his professional 
brethren all over the country must be proud of him, as an 
example of how a lawyer can exhibit a high type of heroism 
in the discharge of a patriotic duty. 





The retirement of the Kneisel Quartette from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra doubtless will compel that unexcelled or- 
ganization’s wealthy and beneficently inclined backer—Major 
Higginson—to search Europe thoroughly this summer for men 
to take their places and that of Mr. Loefler, who also leaves 
the orchestra, and it will be some time before Mr. Gericke can 
expect to have under his control again quite as perfect an 


orchestra as he has had of late. But it had become quite im- 
possible for the members of this quartette to stand longer the 
double strain involved in their own organization’s tours and 
in those of the larger body of musicians. One or the other had 
to be given up. Moreover, they cherished the natural ambi- 
tion to see Europe again, to display their skill there, and enter 
into competition with the best that the Continent has. There- 
fore, the severance of relations, which, by their own confession, 
is “difficult and painful,” but imperative. The fame of both 
the orchestra and the quartette is so much more than local, or 
national even, that this sudden alteration in long-standing 
relations has peculiar interest to lovers of music throughout 
this country. 


A not uncommon intellectual diversion in Boston is the 
construction of definitions of drunkenness. One or two of the 
municipal-court justices have heretofore gained fleeting fame 
by devising meanings which were calculated to make easy 
the escape of offenders who came before them. Perhaps this 
is what induced Mr. John E. Macy, an instructor at the 
Boston University Law School, to give his attention to the 
subject, and to declare that any person “is guilty of the of- 
fence who is found in a public place so influenced by liquor 
as to be an example demoralizing to the public and subver- 
sive of good-citizenship.” As a comprehensive definition, this 
leaves nothing to be desired. Under its rigid application, no 
guilty man could escape, and the duties of petty judges would 
be confined to the imposition of fines and costs. However, 
as Mr. Macy is not a justice, but only an instructor of possible 
justices, who are yet in the chrysalis stage, and in whom the 
experiences of life will tend to promote leniency of judgment 
iong before they are recognized as fit to sit on even the lowest 
bench, it is to be presumed that the criminal jurisprudence 
of the State will adopt his decision as a most admirable 
statement of a solemnly correct principle rather than as a 
rule to be uncompromisingly followed. 


Just as a man has precisely the friends that he deserves, a 
nation undoubtedly possesses the literature that it is fairly 
entitled to. The ordinary American will not take much in- 
terest in the discussion in the literary journals of the ques- 
tions whether the present literary output of the United States 
is unworthy of the country, and whether the public taste is 
degenerating. The tree bears just such fruit as its seed, the 
soil in which it grows, the winds, the rains, and the birds and 
insects make it bear or let it bear; and though much of its 
fruit may be blighted and rotten, and though the crop oc- 
casionally is very light, there is assurance that the well-wa- 
tered, well-nourished, and well-pedigreed tree will turn out its 
due proportion of good fruit in the long run. The orchard- 
ist’s safest policy is to let it go on producing the kind of 
fruit that it was designed by nature to bear. As to our 
American literature, there has been rather too much of the 
endeavor to engraft nectarines, pomegranates, and other im- 
possible Old World fruit upon it. The grafting process is 
all right, but in order that the stock shall support and nour- 
ish it it is necessary that the scion shall be akin to the 
tree, after all. Exotic and alien branches will only wither 
away, no matter how smoothly they are waxed to our tree. 
Also the tree must get its growth before it can realize its 
possibilities. Our greatest present real trouble is that the 
gatherers of our national literary fruit are so numerous 
and so zealous that they pick far too much of it before it 
is ripe. 


There has been much thought and much talk about the 
possibility of ex-President Cleveland’s running again for the 
Presidency, and much speculation about Mr. Cleveland’s de- 
sires in the matter. After all, his preferences are not of so 
very much consequence. If he wanted ever so much to be 
renominated, he is not in a position where his own activities 
could very greatly improve his chances, and if he were ever 
so loath to be President again, he is hardly in a position to 
refuse if the people’s call to him should be sufficiently urgent. 
Perhaps his sentiments in the matter are not yet formulated. 
And why should they be? For him the strenuous period of 
life seems to have passed. It may recur again, but he has 
worked through it once, and is surely under no obligation 
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to chase around after it. His intentions or desires he makes 
no effort to disclose, but something has transpired that throws 
some light on his general state of mind. It is “A Word to 
Fishermen,” which he eontributed to a recent number of the 
Independent. Adverting to the different kinds of fishermen 
that there are—though one name has to do for all of them— 
he writes: 


“We who claim to represent the highest fishing aspirations 
are sometimes inclined to complain on days when the fish 
refuse to bite. There can be no worse exhibition than this 
of an entire misconception of a wise arrangement for our 
benefit. We should always remember that we have about us 
on every side thousands of those who claim membership in 
the fishing fraternity, because, in a way, they love to fish, 
when the fish bite—and only then. These are contented only 
when capture is constant, and their only conception of the 
pleasures of fishing rests upon uninterrupted slaughter. If 
we reflect for a moment upon the consequences of turning an 
army of fishermen like these loose upon fish that would bite 
every day and every hour, we should see how nicely the 
vicissitudes of fishing have been adjusted, and how precisely 
and usefully the fatal attack of discouraging bad luck selects 
its victims. If on days when we catch few or no fish we feel 
symptoms of disappointment, these should immediately give 
way to satisfaction when we remember how many spurious 
and discouraged fishermen are spending their time in ham- 
mocks or under trees or on golf-fields instead of with fishing 
outfits, solely on account of just such unfavorable days. We 
have no assurance that if fish could be easily taken at all 
times the fishing waters within our reach would not be de- 
populated, a horrible thing to contemplate. ... What has 
been said naturally leads to the suggestion that consistency 
requires those of us who are right-minded fishermen to reason- 
ably limit ourselves as to the number of fish we should take 
on favorable days. On no account should edible fish be 
eaught in such quantities as to be wasted. By restraining 
ourselves in this matter we discourage in our own natures 
the growth of greed, we prevent wicked waste, we make it 
easier for us to bear the fall between what we may determine 
upon as decent good luck and bad luck, or no luck, and we 
make ourselves at all points better men and better fishermen. 
We ought not to forget these things as we enter upon the 
pleasures of our summer’s fishing. But in any event let us 
take with us when we go out good tackle, good bait, and plenty 
of patience. If the wind is in the south or west, so much 
the better, but let’s go, wherever the wind may be. If we 
eatch fish, we shall add zest to our recreation. If we catch 
none, we shall still have the outing and the recreation—more 
healthful and more enjoyable than can be gained in any other 
way.” 


Any one who is anxious for fear that Mr. Cleveland is 
losing sleep over the chance of being nominated for President 
again may surely find abundant reassurance in the tone of 
philosophy that pervades this piscatory discourse. He cer- 
tainly is not fishing for the Presidency, but as a fisherman he 
must notice a constant nibbling at his hook to see if it has 
Presidential bait on it. As a fisherman he must be amused 
hy these attentions, for they make for sport, but as a phi- 
losopher he sits imperturbable, secure in his recreation, 
whether the nibbles develop into actual bites or not. Let 
us have no concern about his peace of mind. He is not greedy; 
he is not hustling; and whether the wind is in the south or 
the west, or even in the east, he doubtless finds sport pretty 


_ good. 


We print on another page an article by Mr. George F. 
Summers, M. E., on “Our New Field-Artillery.” The article 
has been examined and its publication authorized by the Sec- 
retary of War, so that it may be considered authentic, and, in 
effect, official, in point of substance. While seemingly a casual 
description, the article contains considerable food for thought. 
Mr. Summers believes that, as the distance necessary for 
effectual warfare between combatants in a field engagement 
is constantly increasing, it is probable that future land battles 
will be fought, not with small arms, but with shrapnel, and 
at a distance of from two to three miles. The subject invites 
speculation. 
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What does the Fourth of 
July really Mean? 


IMMEDIATELY, the Fourth of July is 
noisily observed to celebrate the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence. Essen- 
tially, the celebration has a deeper signifi- 
cance, and one which the Americans ought 
to know more about than they do. It re- 
calls not only our own independence, but 
the triumph of the English people over 
the crown, and the relegation of the king 


. to his true place in the English system of 


government. By the English system of gov- 
ernment we mean not only the system in 
England, but the system obtaining in the 
United States, the systems of Canada, of 
Australia, of all the truly independent pow- 
ers which have grown up as a result of 
the great English movements of adventure 
and of colonization which, from time to 
time, expressed English energy, or the Eng- 
lish spirit of revolt, or that of unrest, from 
the days of Elizabeth to the days of Victoria. 

To those who know the development of 
English popular government, the Fourth of 
July marks the time since when no English 
monarch has dared to demand the right to 
tax English people, at home or in distant 
colonies, without their consent. The strug- 
gle was long, and the crown fought hard 
for its prerogative, but, despite this, the 
principle of English liberty survived under 
what were apparently most untoward cir- 
cumstances, the crown became what it is, 
and a republic was established which has 
become the strongest nation in the world. 
The story is a romance, and it cannot be 
told too often, or read too many times. 
For those who have not the time for special 
investigation, it is best told in Green’s 
History of the English People. For those 
who have more leisure or a greater inter- 
est, there are a score of books, and so in- 
spiriting is the tale that the style of near- 
ly every writer on English constitutional 
law is affected by it, and is marked by that 
nervous energy which makes Green one of 
the most intensely interesting of historians. 

The movement began far back in the 
shadowy times even before an indefinite 
number of kingdoms were united under a 
West Saxon overlord, or were called the 
heptarchy. Even in those early days we 
find the money needed by the king going 
to him from the local government freely, not 
as a tax, but as a gift. At last we find the 
king putting his hand out and taking 
money for the purpose of keeping off the 
Danes, or of confining them in that north- 
ern and eastern part of the island which, in 
later times, became the home of a real Eng- 
lish nobility, moved by real national pas- 
sion, and the birthplace of popular power. 
Even then the people objected to the tax- 
gatherer, and the tax was levied against 
angry protests. Later kings, recognizing 
its unpopularity, promised to do away with 
it. 

It was a happy fact in English history 
that when the Normans came the kings had 
need of the English people. The question 
which confronted William the Conqueror 
after he had taken away the lands of the 
Anglo-Saxon thegnhood was presented by 
the feudalism which he was bound to set 
up in his new realm. The issue was 
whether the newly and greatly enriched 
Norman baronage, or the king, should rule 
the land. The great vassals ruled France. 
The king there was at the mercy of his 
feudatories. William himself was not loyal 
to his master at Paris. Should it be the 
same in England? It never was the same 
in England, because the Norman kings made 
the people their allies, and, with their aid, 
kept down the barons. 

It is not a simple story. The conflict was 
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full of ups and downs. The Normans and 
Plantagenets were not only absolute, but 
tyrannical. The power of the people de- 
veloped slowly and against much kingly op- 
position. It was because Henry II. pos- 
sessed, in France, a realm vaster in extent, 
and of greater importance, than England, 
that he was forced to be absent most of his 
time. It was because of his absence’ that 
he was compelled to build up an admin- 
istrative machine which made the law para- 
mount in the island, and gave to the min- 
isters of law opportunities which, on the 
whole, worked for the advantage of the 
people. It was mainly a matter of bar- 
gaining. The king gave to the people in 
order that they might help him to prevent 
the loss of royal power and dignity, and 
the reign of anarchy, which prevailed in 
France. They got from him the right of 
trial by jury and the administration of 
justice at home, because juries and judges 
were first used for taxing purposes. They 
received the gift of king’s justice to do 
away with the oppression of the courts 
of the barons. They were relieved of the 
oppression of venal judges. They were pro- 
tected by the king against their immediate 
lords, and these lords were compelled to 
promise to do to their men as the king did 
to them. But at the bottom of the fabric 
was the king’s acceptance of the principle 
that the king should have no money except 
by the consent of the Great Council, and 
this Great Council was always, in theory at 
least, representative of the nation. It was 
variously called Witenagemot, Common 
Council, Parliament. It was first, in the- 
ory, democratic, for all freeholders had the 
right to attend. Then it became repre- 
sentative, composed entirely of the lords, the 
bishops, and the other  tenants-in-chief. 
Then the Commons were invited to send 
representatives, and, finally, we had the two 
Houses of Parliament as we have them to- 
day. There was never a time when the na- 
tion did not believe that the king’s revenue 
was a free gift from it, given by the county 
courts or by the Great Council. Kings de- 
manded concessions, and the nation, through 
their representatives, assented. The crown 
took money to which the law and the an- 
cient customs did not entitle it, and the 
people rebelled. Parliament, giving the 
money, finally insisted upon determining the 
manner in which it should be expended, 
made appropriations. Making appropria- 
tions, the question arose as to which body 
should originate money bills. The claim 
of the right to originate by the Commons 
was admitted by king and lords. Then fol- 
lowed the demand that the Commons had 
the right to examine into the accounts of 
the king’s officers, then the right to im- 
peach the king’s ministers. While these 
demands were under discussion, the king 
undertook to secure money without consent, 
basing his claims on ancient customs. He 
insisted on rights of prerogative which 
would have enabled him to do without Par- 
liament, as Charles I. tried to do without 
one for eleven years, as other kings before 
and after him undertook to govern des- 
potically. The king construed his rights 
in such a way that the Tudors repealed 
statutes by the acquiescence of subservient 
Parliaments. The Stuarts undertook to play 
the same royal game, and the second lost 
his head and the last his crown. Sometimes 
the king seemed to win, but invariably 
each epoch was closed with the gains of the 
people fixed in a charter or in a statute. 
When the last Stuart was declared to 
have abdicated because he left the kingdom, 
England had seen the last king who ever 
dared, in England, to try to tax English- 
men without their consent, or to overthrow 
English laws by the exercise of his preroga- 
tive. But the Englishmen on this side of 
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the water were obliged to carry on the 
conflict, and they carried it on for English- 
speaking people everywhere, as well as for 
themselves. When George III. came to the 
throne he intended to follow his mother’s 
urging, and to be king. He undertook to 
overthrow the responsible ministers by his 
“kitchen cabinet,”° and to defeat the will 
of the constituents by corrupting the House 
of Commons. This was his home policy. 
Some of the American colonies had royal 
charters, and he undertook to govern them 
despotically. He was beaten by a union of 
the colonies. Then Parliament, with its 
corrupted House of Commons, forgot that 
we were English too, and undertook to tax 
us as if we were dependents. So the old 
fight, which had endured since the days when 
Norman kings began to try to cheat the peo- 
ple of their right to consent to the amounts 
of money which they would give to the 
crown, was finished on this side of the wa- 
ter. No English king since George III. has 
tried to circumvent the ministry which 
represents the majority of the House of 
Commons. Victoria insisted that the Queen 
had the supreme power over foreign affairs, 
and both Palmerston and Gladstone ignored 
her, while Disraeli and Salisbury did what 
seemed good to them, although they disap- 
pointed her more politely than did her Lib- 
eral ministers. She insisted that a member 
of the royal family should always command 
the army, and that the crown should be its 
real head, and, before her death, she saw 
the army itself entirely under the control 
of the Commons. On this side of the wa- 
ter, George III. first, and Parliament after 
him, undertook to govern colonies as de- 
pendencies, and: lost this country. The con- 
sequence of this is not only a great republic, 
but some strong and independent English- 
speaking colonies. The Fourth of July is 
the day on which we celebrate the rule of 
the people here and abroad, the growth of 
individual liberty, and the absolute de- 
pendence of the crown in English lands. 





Whom Will the Republicans 
Nominate for Vice-President ?P 


Srnce the endorsement of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
candidacy by the Ohio State convention, and 
the renouncement of Senator Fairbanks’s 
candidacy by Indiana politicians, it is taken 
for granted by Republican leaders and Re- 
publican newspapers that their national con- 
vention will nominate Mr. Roosevelt for the 
Presidency — and probably by acclamation. 
They are now discussing candidates for the 
Vice-Presidency. Messrs. La Follette, Yates, 
Cummins, and Van Sant have been put for- 
ward in Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, and Min- 
nesota, respectively, but, as the choice of any 
one of them would be likely to excite fac- 
tional discontent within the party in his 
State, the national convention will doubt- 
less look elsewhere. Mr. Myron T. Herrick, 
Senator Hanna’s lieutenant, and candidate 
this year for the Governorship of Ohio, is 
also talked of, but it is doubtful whether 
Senator Foraker’s friends would like to see 
him in the Vice-Presidential chair. The 
same thing may be said of Senator Hanna 
himself. Ohio, however, might present a 
candidate to whom there ought to be no ob- 
jection. We refer, of course, to Judge Taft, 
now Governor-General of the Philippines. 
He has no enemies within his party that we 
have heard of, and, by his reputation for 
sound and sober judgment, he would 
strengthen the Republican ticket. If, how- 
ever, Republican leaders see reason to fear 
defeat, they are likely to use the Vice- 
Presidency as a means of propitiating wa- 
vering voters in a pivotal State. In that 
event they will offer the nomination for the 





Vice-Presidency to Senator Fairbanks of 
Indiana, if they are well advised, and if he 
is willing to accept it. They would thus 
achieve the double purpose of fortifying their 
party in a doubtful State and of selecting 
for the second highest post in the Federal 
government a man thoroughly qualified to 
occupy the highest. 

We hope that many years will elapse be- 
fore a national convention shall again nom- 
inate for the Vice-Presidency a man whom 
it would never dream of selecting for the 
office of Chief Magistrate. We also hope 
that as long a time will pass before a states- 
man of the first rank shall again regard the 
office of Vice-President as unworthy of his 
acceptance. Two unexpected and three tra- 
gical events have brought thinking men to 
the position with reference to the Vice- 
Presidency which was occupied by the 
framers of the Federal Constitution, and 
which continued to be held by statesmen for 
a long time after the Twelfth Amendment 
altered the mode of procedure in the elect- 
oral colleges. It is well known that origi- 
nally the Presidential electors of each State 
did not vote for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent separately, but for two persons, each 
of whom they believed to be qualified for 
the higher office. All the electoral votes 
having been transmitted to the President 
of the Senate and counted by him, the per- 
son having the largest number of votes be- 
came President of the United States, pro- 
vided the number was a majority of all the 
Presidential electors. The person having 
the next largest number of votes for the 
Presidency became Vice-President. The four 
Presidential elections up to and including 
1800 were conducted in conformity to this 
provision, and the result was that the Vice- 
Presidents were men considered by a ma- 
jority, or nearly half, of the Presidential 
electors qualified for the highest office in 
the Union. Thus, under Washington, John 
Adams was Vice-President, and under 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson. It may be said 
that Aaron Burr was an exception to the 
rule we have laid down, but those who say 
this allow their judgment to be warped by 
their knowledge of Burr’s subsequent con- 
duct. In 1800 Burr was much more ac- 
ceptable as a candidate for the Presidency 
to Anti-Federalists in the North than was 
Jefferson, and but for the combination of 
Burr’s friends with Jefferson’s, the Federal- 
ists could not have been beaten. Indeed, the 
subsequent proceedings in the House of 
Representatives, which had to choose be- 
tween them (Jefferson and Burr having 
received the same number of electoral 
votes), showed that most of the Federalists 
preferred Burr for the Presidency, and 
might have made him President but for the 
influence exerted by Alexander Hamilton. In 
1805 and 1809—that is to say, for Jeffer- 
son’s second term and Madison’s first term 
—George Clinton was Vice-President. Now 
there is no doubt that, although Clinton 
was specifically chosen Vice-President by the 
Presidential electors under the Twelfth 
Amendment, he was deemed by his party in 
the State of New York, and generally in 
the North, to be of full Presidential stature. 
Before being nominated for the Vice-Presi- 
dency, George Clinton had been elected and 
re-elected Governor of New York from 1780 
to 1795, and again in 1801. Elbridge Gerry, 
who became Vice-President in 1813, had been 
long the most distinguished member of his 
party in New England. He had been a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, of the Phil- 
adelphia Convention of 1787, and of the first 
Congress under the Constitution, an envoy 
to France, and a Governor of Massachu- 
setts. Daniel D. Tompkins, who was Vice- 
President during both of Monroe’s terms, 
had been Governor of New York from 1807 
to 1817, and had acquired great distinction 
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by the energy of his administration during 
the War of 1812-15. The Vice-President un- 
der John Quincy Adams, and during Jack- 
son’s first term, was one of the most remark- 
able and influential statesmen that this coun- 
try has produced; we refer, of course, to 
John C. Calhoun. He was succeeded in 
1833 by Martin Van Buren, who, at the 
time, was the most conspicuous Democrat 
in the Northern States, and who retained 
enormous influence over his party in New 
York for fifteen years. We scarcely need 
point out that, with the exception of Adams 
and Jefferson, we have in Martin Van Buren 
the only example of a Vice-President who 
ever became by election a President. 

Since Van Buren’s time the office of Vice- 
President has generally been looked upon as 
less desirable than that of Secretary of 
State. It has been rejected by men who 
would gladly have accepted the latter post, 
and it has usually been conferred on men not 
regarded at the time as of Presidential cal- 
ibre. It is a fact sometimes overlooked 
that in 1840 and 1848 the Vice-Presidency 
would willingly have been conceded by the 
Whig convention to Daniel Webster, and, 
had he not rejected the office as beneath him, 
he must have become President through the 
death of his official superior. He accepted 
the post of Secretary of State under Harri- 
son, Tyler, and Fillmore. It is even less 
generally known that, in 1864, the Republi- 
can nomination for the Vice - Presidency, 
which eventually fell to Andrew Johnson, 
might probably have been secured by Benja- 
min F, Butler, had he thought it worthy 
of his tenancy. Who now remembers the 
names of Richard M. Johnson and William 
R. King, respectively chosen Vice-President 
in 1836 and 1852? How long are the 
names of John C. Breckinridge, Hannibal 
Hamlin, Schuyler Colfax, Henry Wilson, and 
William A. Wheeler likely to be remem- 
bered? Not any one of those men would 
have been selected for the office of Secretary 
of State in the days when it was held only 
by a man next in party eminence to the 
President himself. Everybody knows that 
in 1880 Conkling, by lifting a finger, might 
have secured the nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency, which was given to Chester A. 
Arthur in the hope of conciliating the Sen- 
ator from New York. It is well known that 
Arthur never held an elective office, and that 
from the appointive Federal office of Col- 
lector of Customs for the Port of New York 
he was dismissed by a Republican adminis- 
tration. It would be absurd to say that 
Levi P. Morton, Adlai E. Stevenson, and 
Garret A. Hobart were men of national 
reputation when they received the nomina- 
tion for Vice-President. On two occasions, 
however, namely, in 1884 and 1888, the 
Democratic national convention recurred to 
the practice of an elder time, and named 
for Vice-President one of the men whom, 
next to Mr. Cleveland, it would have wished 
to see President. We allude, of course, to 
Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, and to 
Judge Thurman of Ohio. We scarcely need 
recall the fact that in 1900, had the Re- 
publican leaders foreseen Mr. McKinley’s 
tragic death, they would not for a moment 
have considered Mr. Roosevelt’s name for 
the Vice-Presidency. Had Mr. Hobart lived, 
he would no doubt have been selected. 

We believe that the national conventions 
in 1904 will take warning by former over- 
sights, and will nominate for the Vice- 
Presidency men, in their judgment, thor- 
oughly qualified for the higher office of 
Chief Magistrate. This consideration, oper- 
ating in conjunction with the desire to carry 
a pivotal State, will probably cause the Re- 
publicans to select for Vice-President Sen- 
ator Fairbanks of Indiana, and we opine 
that he, taught by the past, is unlikely to 
repeat Daniel Webster’s blunder. 
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Will Canadian Liberals Turn 
to the United States? 


THE outcome of the memorable debate in 
the House of Commons on June 9 and 10 
must have convinced all intelligent inhabit- 
ants of the Dominion of Canada that the 
present generation will not witness the 
grant of a preferential. tariff on food prod- 
ucts by the United Kingdom to its colonies. 
In other words, the Canadian Conservatives 
were right when they insisted that the 
gratuitous concession of a preference of . 
33 1-3 per cent. to British manufactures in 
certain schedules of the Dominion tariff 
should not have been made, but that such 
concession should have been conditioned on 
the simultaneous reception of a quid pro 
quo. Magnanimity, they said, might be 
magnificent, but it was not politics or 
political economy. The Liberals, on their 
part, denied that they were actuated by 
magnanimous motives alone, but said that 
they had given the tariff preference to the 
mother country in the firm belief that, ulti- 
mately, their generosity would be appreci- 
ated, and would be rewarded with an equiva- 
lent concession. They will now recognize 
that the hope must be renounced, not only 
for the present hour, but, so far as we can 
forecast the future, forever. With every 
year, the numerical superiority of the non- 
agricultural to the agricultural section of 
the British population is increasing, and 
what the former section will not hear of to- 
day it cannot be expected to tolerate a dec- 
ade hence. What course, then, is left to 
Canadian Liberals, if they desire to pro- 
mote the prosperity of their native country, 
the rapid growth of the Dominion in wealth 
and population? There is absolutely no 
alternative but to revert to the programme 
of 1891, when the Canadian Liberals advo- 
cated unrestricted reciprocity with the 
United States. Let us remind them of the 
aims and views which at that time they 
proclaimed when they were confronted by a 
far more formidable opponent, Sir John 
Macdonald, than they would now have to 
face. 

Sir Richard Cartwright was the first of 
the active political leaders of the Dominion 
to declare for commercial union with the 
United States. He made the declaration 
at a time when he was the most influential 
personality in the Liberal party, at least 
in the Federal arena, and his words had an 
authority with the Liberals in Ontario 
which Mr. Laurier’s could not as yet com- 
mand. In a public speech made on October 
12, 1887, Sir Richard Cartwright said: “I 
am as averse as any man can be to an- 
nexation, or to resign our political inde- 
pendence, but I cannot shut my eyes. to 
the facts. We have greatly misused our 
advantages. We have been most foolish 
and. most wasteful in our expenditures. We 
have no means of satisfying the just de- 
mands of large portions of the Dominion, 
except through such an arrangement as 
commercial union with the United States.” 
Subsequently the programme of commercial 
union was abandoned by the Liberals in 
favor of a policy of unrestricted reciprocity 
with the United States, or Continental free 
trade, each of the parties to the compact 
retaining its own tariff system as against 
other foreign countries. In the autumn of 
1887 the interprovincial conference which 
met at Quebec, and which included repre- 
sentatives not only of the Liberal govern- 
ments of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and 
Prince Edward Island, but also of the 
Coalition government of New Brunswick 
and of the Conservative government of 
Manitoba agreed unanimously on a resolu- 
tion to the following effect: that, having 
reference to the agitation on the subject of 











the trade relations between the Dominion 
and the United States, the interprovincial 
conference, consisting of representatives of 
all political parties, desired to record its 
opinion that unrestricted reciprocity would 
be of advantage to all the provinces of the 
Dominion. Thus the controversy stood 
when the Ottawa Parliament assembled for 
the session of 1888, and the Liberal mem- 
bers came together in caucus to define the 
policy of their party on the subject which 
for many months had engrossed the atten- 
tion of the Dominion. The caucus authorized 
Sir Richard Cartwright to introduce a reso- 
lution setting forth that it was highly 
desirable that the largest possible freedom 
of commercial intercourse should obtain be- 
tween the Dominion of Canada and the 
United States, and that it was expedient 
that all articles manufactured in, or the 
natural products of, either country should be 
admitted free of duty into the other, articles 
subject to duties of excise or of internal 
revenue alone excepted. The policy of un- 
restricted reciprocity with the United States 
was thus definitely adopted, and for the next 
three years all the energies of the Liberal 
press and of the Liberal leaders were de- 
voted to educating the country to an ac- 
ceptance of the proposal. On February 3, 
1891, the Ottawa Parliament was dissolved, 
and there is but little doubt that in the 
ensuing campaign the Liberals would have 
been triumphant but for Sir John Mac- 
donald’s success in stealing their ammuni- 
tion by requesting the British government 
to transmit to Washington a proposal for a 
renewal of the reciprocity treaty of 1854, 
with the modifications required by the alter- 
ed circumstances of both countries, and with 
the extensions deemed by a joint commis- 
sion to be in the interests of Canada and 
the United States. Sir John Macdonald and 
his colleagues argued that, as they only de- 
sired the sanction of the country to con- 
elude a reciprocity treaty, it would be rash 
and untimely to disturb the negotiations by 
a change of government in Canada. Events 
were soon to prove that Sir John Macdonald 
and his Conservative friends were not sin- 
cere in their- professed desire for reciprocity, 
but the pretence of such a desire, together 
with fervent appeals to Canadian loyalty, 
sufficed to carry the general election, though 
the Liberal party broke even in Ontario and 
Quebec. It is now interesting to recall that 
in the course of the campaign of 1891 Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, the present Premier of the 
Dominion, declared that the reform suggest- 
ed by the Liberals was absolute reciprocal 
freedom of trade between Canada and the 
United States. The advantages of such a 
policy he placed upon the one controlling 
consideration that the producing power of 
the Dominion was vastly in excess of its 
consuming power; that, as a consequence, 
new markets had to be found abroad, and 
that its geographical position made the 
great neighboring nation of 63,000,000 [now 
upwards of 80,000,000] people of kindred 
origin the best market obtainable by Can- 
ada. To the charge that unrestricted reci- 
procity with the United States would in- 
volve discrimination against England, he 
answered that it could not be expected, 
would indeed be folly to expect, that. the 
interests of a colony must always be identi- 
cal with the interests of the motherland. 
He recognized that the day must come 
when, from no other cause than the de- 
velopment of national life in the colony, 
there must be a clashing of interests with 
the mother country, and in any such case, 
much as he would regret the necessity, he 
{Laurier] would stand by his native land. 
Mr. Edward Blake, the former official chief 
of the Canadian Liberals, had remained 
silent throughout the contest of 1891, but, 
after the election was over, he published a 
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letter in which he admitted that he had 
viewed with personal disapproval the pro- 
gramme of unrestricted reciprocity largely 
because he could not see how, under such a 
fiscal régime, the revenue needed for the 
expenditures of the Dominion could be 
raised. He insisted that direct taxation 
would be out of the question, and, therefore, 
of. the financial problem presented by unre- 
stricted reciprocity he could see no solution 
which would not leave the Dominion em- 
barrassed by a great deficit. In the same 
letter, however, he admitted that unrestrict- 
ed free trade with the United States, secured 
for a long term of years, would greatly ad- 
vance the most material interests of the 


Canadians, and help their national, their: 


largest, their most substantial and promis- 
ing industries; would create an influx of 
population and capital, and promote a rapid 
development of forces and materials as yet 
unused. In three words, unrestricted reci- 
procity with the United States would give 
the Dominion what it imperatively needed, 
to wit—men, money, and markets. 

For some years, the Canadian Liberals 
have abandoned the policy which they advo- 
cated in 1891, and have pursued an ignis 
fatuus. They have fondly caressed a hope 
that, if they were very, very good, and 
gratuitously gave to British manufactures 
a preference in the Dominion’s markets, they 
would eventually gain a corresponding 
preference for their food products in the 
market of the mother country. That hope 
is gone. They must now recognize that the 
interests of Great Britain and the interests 
of the Dominion are not only not identical, 
but are growing more divergent every year. 
Under the circumstances, what remains for 
them but to own frankly that they have 
been misguided, and to recur to the wiser 
policy of a dozen years ago? 





The Servian Tragedy 


For sheer dramatic effect, the fall of the 
Obrenovitch dynasty through the assassina- 
tions at Belgrade is equal to the catastro- 
phe of Macbeth, the death scene in “ Ham- 
let,” or the murder of Julius Cesar. It 
was the instinctive recognition of this ele- 
ment of drama in real life which lent such 
tremendous interest to the events in Servia, 
a country of small weight in world politics, 
and of which even the location was hardly 
known to one in a hundred readers who were 
thrilled by the horrors surrounding the 
death of King Alexander and Queen Draga. 

For any adequate parallel we have to go 
back to the Middle Ages, the days when 
wars raged all over Europe for decades and 
generations, when dynasties rose and fell by 
armed might, when assassination was a 
r&cognized form of statecraft. That such 
a grim medieval tragedy should unfold it- 
self before us in the twentieth century is 
a forceful reminder that the heart of man is 
little changed by all our boasted progress; 
that the same passions work themselves 
out in the same ways as of old; that vast 
masses of mankind are still inspired by the 
primitive forces of hatred and revenge, the 
bloodthirstiness of the enraged animal. 

But to gain the full dramatic effect of 
the Belgrade catastrophe we must have the 
perspective of the events which led up to 
it, the sense of the earlier acts of the drama, 
which began about a century ago; and, in 
a tremendous stage-setting of oak forests 
and mountains, we must watch the first 
rivalry sown between the descendants of 
Kara Georgé and the descendants of Obren, 
the final struggle between whom has just 
terminated in the utter extinction of the 
latter. Strictly speaking, the struggle which 
made the name of Black George Petrovitch, 
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or, in Turkish, Kara Georgé, a household 
word in Servia, was not directed against 
the Sultan or the principle of Turkish rule. 
It was a fight against the abuses and atroci- 
ties of the Janizaries, who, like the Pre- 
torian Guard in the declining Roman Em- 
pire, grew overbearing and insolent, and 
turned their power, against the throne it- 
self. The Janizaries carried on the work 
of butchery and outrage which has made the 
Turkish name infamous through the-annals 
of Europe, and the Sultan Selim fought 
against their power and their abuses only 
less determinedly than did their Servian 
victims. For thus helping unbelievers 
against the faithful, Selim was nicknamed 
Giaour Sultan, the Infidel Emperor, and 
many attempts were made by the Jani- 
zaries to kill him. 

It was in the midst of this storm and 
strife that Black George emerged into fame 
and national celebrity. A giant in strength, 
fierce, rude, illiterate, he is something like 
a reappearance of Hercules or Achilles, in 
these latter days, a man who again and 
again won battles against tremendous odds, 
by sheer force of personal valor and personal 
muscular force. He was passionate and 
moody, utterly unable to bear opposition, 
and had that disregard of human life which 
gives the Balkans such an evil name. Black 
George was once in flight from the Jani- 
zaries, with his aged father and family. His 
father refused to cross the Danube and be- 
come a voluntary exile. Black George 
promptly shot him, saying afterwards that 
this was a better fate than falling into 
the hands of the enemy. Another time, hav- 
ing a quarrel with his mother, who was 
holding a hive of bees in her hands, Black 
George seized the hive and crushed it on 
her head, like a cap, leaving her to the hor- 
rible torture of the bee-stings, which nearly 
brought about her death. In like manner 
he ended a dispute by hanging his own bro- 
ther to a neighboring tree, drawing the 
noose tight with his own hands. Need it 
be said that his methods of warfare against 
the Turks were not marked by gentleness 
and humanity? He was rather a survival 
of the warrior types of ancient days, hav- 
ing something of the spirit of a neolithic 
cannibal, a rude quality of aboriginal force, 
marvellous enough in our modern days. 
When he finally raised himself to the high- 
est power in the Servian nation, he mani- 
fested, as a ruler, the same character that 
made him great as a warrior, the cunning 
of the bandit, the keen sense of the peasant, 
the passionate temper and despotic will 
which gave him such Homeric force in bat- 
tle. His eclipse was as sudden as his rise. 
Though he had a thousand times shown 
himself absolutely dauntless in face of seem- 
ingly certain death. he finally gave way to 
panic and fied to the Austrian dominions, 
carrying nothing with him but a- personal 
hoard of money and valuables. He drifted 
eastward to Bessarabia, and there passed 
several years of exile. 

The despotic power which had slipped 
from the hands of Kara Georgé was seized 
by Milosh Obrenovitch, a former swine- 
herd, who had fought his way to prom- 
inence along with George Petrovitch. Milosh 
was, if possible, even more despotic than his 
predecessor, and his reign is a record of 
arbitrary and tyrannous acts, his opponents 
being punished with rigors that recall the 
Inquisition,—impaled, broken on the rack, 
mutilated, and mercilessly hunted down or 
driven into exile. After Milosh had held the 
sovereignty for some years, Black George 
bethought him that he should return to his 
native forests and hills and make one more 
bid for supreme power. He set out, but was 
met on the way by two emissaries of Milosh 
Obrenovitch, who, failing to persuade him, 
took the Balkan way of settling matters and 


































































































cut off the old man’s head. It was after- 
wards exposed by the Turkish authorities, 
stuck on a stake, in the grim way that 
things are done in those realistic lands. 

The struggle between the two houses went 
on. After a few years the descendants of 
Kara Georgé, the Karageorgevitches, got the 
upper hand, but they once more succumbed 
to Balkan methods of statecraft, and the 
Obrenovitch family had another innings, 
which has just closed as we have seen. The 
sordid tragedy which gave at least the pre- 
text for this last act of violence is too well 
known to need mich description. Alexan- 
der, son of the dethroned and divorced roué 
and gambler, while a mere boy of fifteen 
plunged into an intrigue with a married 
woman twice his age. Her husband finally 
divorced her, and this worthy daughter of 
a Servian cattle-dealer saw her way clear to 
a throne. She gained absolute control over 
her youthful slave, and ruled Servia even 
more despotically, with even greater disre- 
gard for the liberty and rights of others, 
than Milosh the tyrant or Black George 
the warrior. How her victims paid their 
scores, and, incidentally, set the descendant 
of Black George once more on the throne, 
is now a matter of universal knowledge. 





A Wedding in the First Circles 


Senator Mark Hanna’s family enjoyed 
a wedding some days ago. There was noth- 
ing strange in the fact of the wedding. It 
was one of those inevitable things to which 
families are liable. Families with daugh- 
ters in them are often thus disrupted, and 
families with nothing but sons are prone to 
be recipients of new members. Mr. Hanna’s 
wedding for his daughter showed the best 
side of him, and it prospered him in repu- 
tation, as fathers are in the habit of win- 
ning commendation when there comes to 
them the opportunity of revealing what they 
think of daughters. Mr. Hanna’s wedding, 
however, had a national aspect, and it is 
from the public point of view that we wish 
to consider it for a moment. 

For the wedding was a great political 
event. Somehow the bride and the bride- 
groom disappear, and we see the President 
arriving, walking with Mr. Hanna in the 
cool of the morning, hear him call the states- 
man of Cleveland “ Uncle Mark,” and watch 
him, on his return, join with “ Uncle Mark,” 
Senators Hale and Kean, and other gentle- 
men of good political fortunes, on the back 
piazza. The occasion was nothing; the event 
was everything. The pilgrimage of the 
President and of the other mighty men was 
the recognition of the festivity as that of 
the leader of the party. 

It was natural that Republican politics 
should drift into society, and it was appro- 
priate that the Hanna wedding should be a 
political affair. It is doubtless a pity, and 
it will be exceedingly regretted, that the 
blushing bride and the strong bridegroom 
should so completely disappear. What was 
obvious was the gathering of the politicians, 
and the character of the event became of sec- 
ondaryimportance. It might aswell have been 
a convention or a “ reorganization plot” as 
a wedding. However that may be, the con- 
clusion is clear that, at last, the Repub- 
lican leaders stand apart as a class, and 
that their social functions are among the 
most important functions of the party. Mr. 
Hanna is not only the political but he is 
the social leader of his party. The Presi- 
dent ought to be, but so far he has not been, 
and probably will not be, for the simple rea- 
son that he is not as rich as the practical 
leaders of his party. Mr. Roosevelt comes 
nearer to social leadership than any other 
President, but that is because, unlike most 
Presidents, he is used to the ways of society. 
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The new phase is, in the end, that a Re- 
publican society has grown up with mon- 
archical imitations. It was certain that 
this would be one of the consequences of the 
fostering of a class. It has been the aim 
of the Republican party, of late years, to 
breed and maintain a class interest, and, in 
turn, it has depended for its political for- 
tunes on that interest. In its early days 
the Republican party was an organization 
with a distinct moral purpose, and very soon 
its leaders and its politicians were at the 
front in the great civil war. Its idealists 
died or separated from it, and its selfish 
self-seekers remained. Reconstruction days 
bred vice enough for any two parties, but 
the tariff bred even greater vice, and, be- 
sides, built up a class. This class, starting 
from the foundations, became rich, and was 
then ambitious of splendor. The war with 
Spain, the terror with which we inspired 
the monarchical continent of Europe, gave 
to this class new impulses, encouraged half- 
concealed desires, bred a love of splendor 
in its members; and so we have a new uni- 
form for the army, precedence for civilians, 
and a politico-social life which is a reminder 
of the ways of Mother England. Perhaps 
the fashion starts a little late on this side 
of the water, and perhaps the Republican 
leaders are a little too much like the use- 
less and impotent “Old Whigs” of George 
III.’s time, but we have the imitation, for 
good or ill, and the class which the Repub- 
lican party has constructed with money fa- 
vors from the public treasury is now enter- 
ing upon that social course which is still 
a reminiscence on the other side of the water. 
In time, we may see the President making 
the rounds of the country houses of his 
party’s social and political leaders, just as 
the Queen used to pay visits to the Whig 
nobility when she wanted to show her sym- 
pathy with Melbourne, or to the Tory no- 
bility when she was exerting her royal 
influence for Peel when he was trying 
to repeal the corn laws, or against Glad- 
stone when he was intent upon looking after 
the affairs of England and upon leaving 
liberty to have her sweet way among foreign 
countries. 

In Washington already we have the royal 
rules of etiquette. At the most business- 
like of the President’s luncheons, when the 
political drummer is most in evidence, and 
at the most intimate and non-political af- 
fairs, the President receives the first atten- 
tion, as becomes his rank. Society generally 
in Washington is taking on more and more 
of a political hue. The leaders of the party 
in power stick closer and closer together, stuff 
one another with good food, and encourage 
one another to deeds of party enterprise, 
complete the political solidarity by adding 
the social capstone. The times when the 
closer friendships, because they were freed 
from personal jealousy, were the strongest, 
when Edmunds and Thurman were the 
Dromios of the Senate, seem to have passed 
away. Society is more official, as well as 
stiffer, since it became political. Women 
who are accustomed to the capital say that 
of late society there is not so pleasant as it 
used to be before party took possession of 
it. Society having thus been seized upon 
by party leaders, the members of the diplo- 
matic corps court the official entertainments, 
to the neglect of the others and of the en- 
tertainers. To crown the new social struc- 
ture, which is composed, as we have tried 


to describe, of the political chiefs of a~ 


party and of their immediate followers, is 
the wedding of the “big chief.” A distin- 
guished scientist, a sprightly wit, a most 
accomplished man of the world, once re- 
turned from glorious social triumphs in 
Europe to taste the joys of his familiar New 
York, and was ungrateful enough, and witty 
enough, to say that it was Simian. 
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“Roman Generals” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Army and Navy 
Journal takes exception to a statement of 
ours in an editorial comment on the com- 
parative forwardness of young men in mod- 
ern and ancient times. The statement was 
that “by law a Roman had to be well ad- 
vanced in middle life before he was eligible 
for the consulate. There was no such thing 
as a young military commander. The career 
of Alexander, of Hannibal, or of Bonaparte 
would have been impossible under the Ro- 
man Republic.” What we should have said 
is that by law there was no such thing as 
a young proconsular commander. The critic 
of this statement goes on to say that “ three 
of the greatest of Rome’s generals were 
Julius Cesar, Pompey, and Scipio Africanus. 
Cesar was Pretor in Spain, had attained 
military distinction before the age of thirty- 
eight, and began his magnificent campaign 
in Gaul when forty. Pompey held high mil- 
itary command at the age of twenty-five, 
was accorded a triumph at thirty, had chief 
command in Spain before thirty-five. Scipio 
Africanus commanded in chief in Spain at 
the age of twenty-five, was elected consul 
at thirty, and at the age of thirty-three 
defeated Hannibal in the great battle of 
Zama. Either Harper’s or history must be 
at fault.” Harper’s WEEKLY is not at 
fault, but the critic’s history is. In the 
paragraph to which we have referred we 
were not penning a dissertation on the laws 
of the Roman Republic respecting the age 
required for the consulship and the mili- 
tary command thereto attached. We al- 
luded cursorily to the rule which prevailed 
in the Roman Republic under normal condi- 
tions. , 

There is no doubt that during the 
civil war which preceded Sulla’s dictator- 
ship, and that under the triumvirate of 
Pompey, Cesar, and Crassus, the laws were 
suspended or temporarily overridden. The 
fact nevertheless remains that under the 
republic, while a republic it was, the legal 
age for enjoying the consulship was forty- 
five. By law, also, no one could be made 
consul a second time till after the lapse of 
ten years. These laws were very rarely 
broken. It is true that about the middle 
of the fourth century B.c., M. Valerius Cor- 
vus was made consul at the age of twenty- 
three, and that in 198 B.c. T. Quintius 
Flamininus obtained the office when he was 
thirty, against the vehement opposition of 
the tribunes, who insisted that the law 
should be observed. These are two genuine 
exceptions. It is true, also, that when Rome 
was fighting for her life against Hannibal, 
Scipio Africanus the Elder was elected con- 
sul at the age of twenty-eight (not thirty) ; 
in the last war with Carthage, Scipio Afri- 
canus the Younger became consul at thirty- 
eight. 

The last-mentioned case may also be 
deemed a genuine exception. Pompeius 
Magnus was made consul in his thirty- 
sixth year. With regard to Julius Cesar, 
he went to Spain, not as Pretor but as 
Propretor, in 61 B.c., being then either 
forty-one or thirty-nine, according as we 
take the date of his birth to be 102 or 
100 s.c. He was consul in 57 B.c., being 
then either forty-five or forty-three. The 
popular vote by which he obtained as pro- 
consul the command in Cisalpine Gaul for 
five years (to which the Senate added 
Transalpine Gaul) was a violation of 
Rome’s organic law, and bore witness to 
the extralegal power of the Triumvirate. 
We repeat that, so long as the laws of the 
Roman Republic were observed, the career 
of Alexander or of Hannibal or of Napoleon 
Bonaparte would have been impossible. The 
republic was already moribund when Julius 
Cesar dealt it a death-blow. 
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Higher Journalist 


By William Dean Howells 


A Grain of Wheat 


A Mysterious STRANGER, with a book 
bearing the outward artistic evidences of a 
Franklin Square publication in his hand, 
took the tattered and decrepit chair which 
the Higher Journalist keeps for the dis- 
couragement of visitors and, “ You Amer- 
icans are a most amusing lot,” he said. 

“Why do you say you Americans?” the 
higher journalist demanded. “ Aren’t you 
an American yourself?” 

“Yes, but I have lived abroad so long that 
in coming back I am able to bring the alien 
eye of Europe to bear on American condi- 
tions; and I find nothing more striking from 
a psychological point of view than the una- 
nimity with which you Americans have late- 
ly resolved to rehabilitate the South in the 
glamour of romance which used to hang 
about it in the days before the South tried 
to destroy the Americans as a_ nation. 
It’s quite without parallel in history. I 
was at a play—one of half a dozen 
like it—in New York last winter where 
the Confederate gray bore the palm from 
the Union blue in the applause of the 
audience, and the strains of ‘ Dixie Land’ 
roused the theatre to a frenzy of cheers 
which ‘ Yankee Doodle’ quite failed to in- 
spire. In your popular fiction I find the 
same anomalous acceptance of the Lost 
Cause, as the highest and best cause that 
ever was lost. When I went to live at 
Paris, in the middle eighteen-seventies, we 
were still in the belief that it was a cause 
in which men mistakenly fought against the 
notion of American nationality, in order to 
keep some millions of other men in slavery. 
Were we wrong, and if so, why were you so 
long in finding it out?” 

“T think,” the higher journalist suggest- 
ed, “that you mistake our position some- 
what. We do not applaud the Lost Cause, 
for we still believe it was bad, but we sym- 
pathize with the brave men who lost it, no 
matter how bad it was.” 

“Well, that sounds fine—finer, perhaps, 
than it really is. But we will pass that, 
and get down to business.” 

“ Ah, there is some business, then?” the 
higher journalist inquired, with the irony he 
is endeavoring to make his specialty. 

“Of course there is!” his visitor retort- 
ed. “I might waste your time—which is 
apparently of the value of a setting hen’s— 
but I have some conscience about my own. 
Have you seen this book?” he abruptly de- 
manded, holding the volume he had brought 
with him. 

The higher journalist glanced at the title. 
“ Of course I have! Are you trying to argue 
yourself unknown? Or have you read it so 
mistakenly as to suppose it is one of our 
instruments for “the rehabilitation of the 
South in the glamour of romance’?” 

“It is exactly not that!” the mysterious 
stranger exulted, “and for that reason I re- 
joice in it. For the first time—or say, the 
second; for the other book by the same 
authors was of the same good sense and 
good art—the South seems to be getting it- 
self written about as it really is. At any 
rate, it was an entirely intelligible and 
imaginable South that I found in ‘ East- 
over Court House,’ and that I find again in 
‘The Redfields Succession.’ And it is here 
a charming South, a South that I should 
like to live in, whereas the South of the 
Lost Cause would have bored me to death— 
or to extinction, as I heard a lively lady 
phrase it, the other day. What interesting, 
probable, and delightful people these ‘ Red- 


fields Succession’ people are! The women 
seem to me particularly good, and they are 
the life of the story, as the women are of 
every novel worth reading. There are two 
or three among them—Nannie Carrington, 
and ‘Miss Bessie’ Taylor, Southern types 
uninfluenced by the North, and Virginia 
Sanford, characterized but not corrupted by 
New York—who are women it has done me 
one of the greatest pleasures to know. I not 
only personally like them, because they are 
so good and agreeable, but because they are 
so well and agreeably portrayed by the 
authors. I am getting rather too rheumatic 
for a gallop across country with them at 
the fox-hunts, but I have sat out a great 
many dances with them at the hops and 
balls they seem to be always having down 
there in that post-bellum Virginia of theirs. 
The whole atmosphere of the book is of the 
quality of the air one breathes; the light is 
not “the light that never was on land or 
sea,” but much better—the familiar sun- 
light and moonlight of our every-day money- 
making and love-making. The good sense 
and the good-will that these Southern women 
have are in keeping with the common sense 
of their environment. Life there seems to be 
business as well as pleasure. The men work 
hard, as well as drink hard and ride hard; 
sometimes they do ail three; but they are 
honest, and if they are not so amusing to me 
as the women, they would probably be more 
amusing to a woman reader. I’m very glad 
to have the authors—why do they write in 
couples? I wish they would write separate- 
ly, for then we should have twice as many 
novels from them—make their hero behave 
so magnanimously, and at the same time so 
credibly; and I’m glad to have them make 
him a New York newspaper man by train- 
ing, though a Virginian by blood. It is not 
often, I suppose, that a New York reporter 
gives up a manor of two thousand acres 
when he finds that his uncle meant to leave 
it to a lady—even such a lady as ‘ Miss 
Bessie ’?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” the higher journal- 
ist answered. “The newspaper is trying 
hard to be a school of morals, now that the 
theatre has gone to the bad.” 

“Well if it graduates such fellows as 
Trueman Gault, I congratulate it on its 
success. He is a genuine man, whereas that 
St. Clair, who marries Miss Bessie, and inci- 
dentally the manor, rings a little romantic, 
and is more of the old-style Southern-fiction 
convention. He is quite as selfish as Gault, 
and not nearly so noble. But what I like 
most in the work of your Mr. Henry B. 
Boone and your Mr. Kenneth Brown is their 
self-evident accuracy in rendering the Vir- 


ginian accent: not in speech only, that would : 


be easy, but in conduct, in ideal, in charac- 
ter. From high to low, their people are the 
creatures of their environment, with reaches 
beyond it, which best attest their truth to 
it. ‘Miss Bessie’ is as conscientious as 
any New England woman, but with what 
other than a New England conscience! 
Tell me,” the mysterious stranger broke 
off, “ how does this grain of wheat in that 
heap of chaff which your popular fiction 
seems to be, succeed with your imbecile 
public generally ?” 

“Ts that important, or pertinent even?” 
the higher journalist warily parleyed. 

“Tt isn’t of the big-selling stamp, then?” 

“It will be of the long-lasting, I think. 
And I am glad you appreciate it, even if 
you are not so numerous as our imbecile 
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public. A student of our conditions could 
hardly leave their books out hereafter, and 
the lover of good literature will like to take 
them in now. As you say, they are not only 
delightful, but lifelike.” 

“Why, my face is hot and my back cold 
yet with standing before their big wood 
fires in their vast rooms down there, and 
I am still stifling in the heat of their sultry 
fields! Those fellows know how to give the 
sense of things physical as well as moral in 
their scenes. And I like the simple, unbrag- 
ging courage with which they paint the mod- 
ern Virginian’s struggle against the odds 
of adversity, and his willingness to work as 
well as play. That is much kinder and 
truer than feasting the South on perpetual 
fatted calf, which, in worshippers of the 
golden calf like you of the North, here, is 
a sort of continuous deicide. The old South 
you are making-believe in was, as you seem 
to have forgotten, an agricultural commu- 
nity, with little urban civilization, in which 
the aristocratic virtues and the aristocratic 
vices flourished equally at the expense of the 
plebeian virtues and vices. It was a pa- 
triciate founded on the subjection of the 
poor whites and the slave blacks. Its im- 
pulses were sometimes generous, its passions 
were violent, its native force was great, its 
education either exotic or provincial. It 
was medieval in the structure of its society, 
or, if you prefer, it was antique. In some 
respects it was better, and it was certainly 
showier than the North. When you now 
look back on the old South, and feel a lump 
of pathos rise in your throat for the Lost 
Cause, you think of the South as all 
patrician, and you behold it bathed in the 
light of an idyllic beauty, mixed with the 
glow of a picturesque chivalry. You must 
feed your fancy somewhere, and you prefer 
to pasture it, just now, in the Southern 
swamps, sand hills, and pine barrens. You 
tried for a while to make an ideal of the 
humorous blackguard of the Western fron- 
tier, but he could not last; he had his little 
day, with his joke, and his slang, and his 
gun, but he could not last. You are a lot 
of snobs, you poor, later Americans, and 
you must somehow have your superiors. 
You have tried finding them among your 
new rich, but the life of your millionaires 
forbids anything like romantic association. 
It is too obviously vulgar, too openly and 
hopelessly dull, for the vine of sentiment to 
cling to, or the flower of poesy to perfume. 
So you turn, not unnaturally, to the old 
South, and look for your superiors there: 
men all courage and love, women all tender- 
ness and daring self-sacrifice. I don’t blame 
you; I try to account for you, to define you. 
You are sick and ashamed of your getting 
and having, and you yearn for social condi- 
tions in which these shall not be the highest 
things. But you are looking in the wrong 
place, when you look toward the past any- 
where, and especially the past of our South. 
The present there, in the Virginia portrayed 
by the authors of ‘The Redfields Succes- 
sion,’ has something worth while. They 
don’t pretend that their Virginians are 
exemplary; but they show you in them an 
indigenous American life which has not only 
grace and charm, but has a claim, by its 
strength, and repose, and dignity amidst the 
toil of rebuilding the commonwealth on a 
sounder basis than the old, upon your honor 
and respect.” 

With these words the mysterious stranger 
effected a mysterious disappearance. 




























































































England and Protection 
By Sydney Brooks 


LonpDon, Fune 11, 1903. 

“ A REVOLT against free trade? There is 
just as likely to be a revolt against the rule 
of three.” That is what the Cobdenites have 
been confidently repeating for the last thirty 
years. They are repeating it still, but not 
quite so confidently. The truth is that Eng- 
land, while not actually reopening the ques- 
tion of protection or free trade, is coming 
to have an open mind about it. She is be- 
ginning, that is, to see that free trade is 
not an absolute law of nature, but an eco- 
nomic policy which may be dicussed with- 
out sacrilege. That in itself is an immense 
step—whether backwards or forwards de- 
pends upon your point of view. But one 
must be careful—a good deal more careful 
than the out-and-out English protectionists 
have the sense to be—not to exaggerate its 
importance. It does not mean that the 
country is reverting to the principles of pro- 
tection either now or in the not distant 
future. So far as I can see, there is not the 
smallest chance that England will ever turn 
her back on the policy which gave her her 
phenomenal start in the ’forties, and enabled 
her for a time to become the workshop of 
the world. Nothing of that kind is to 
be anticipated. An English version of the 
McKinley and Dingley tariff acts is just as 
unthinkable to-day as it has been any time 
during the last half-century. 

Nevertheless, a change is undoubtedly at 
work, and the general trend of events favors 
rather than fights it. The old fanatical de- 
votion to free trade has, to begin with, al- 
most entirely worn itself out. For this the 
astounding successes which America and 
Germany have built up on the opposite sys- 
tem are largely to be thanked. The bright 
dreams of the Cobdenites have turned visibly 
to dust and ashes. Immensely justified as 
they were by the circumstances of the mo- 
ment, their enthusiasm made them expand 
the peculiar and accidental into a law of 
the universe. They were optimists, as all 
reformers must be, and they did not spare 
the paint in picturing the halcyon future 
of commercial peace that was to follow Eng- 
land’s adoption of the principles they advo- 
cated. England listened, believed, and tried 
the experiment—to find herself, at the end 
of fifty years, even more isolated than when 
she began it. So far from making a single 
disciple, she has intensified her rivals in their 
adhesion to the ancient faith. Both as a 
system and as an idea protection was never 
stronger throughout the world, free trade 
never weaker, than to-day. This is a de- 
velopment the mere possibility of which was 
flatly scouted by the Cobdenites. The corner- 
stone of their whole argument was that 
when once England set the example, did the 
pioneering work, all Christendom would be 
bound to follow. The awakening from all 
such golden expectations has been mourn- 
fully complete. England to-day no more ex- 
pects the rest of the world to take to free 
trade than to disarmament. 

Again, the country has several times of 
late been sharply reminded of the political 
drawbacks to free trade, and of the rebuffs 
to which she exposes herself by having 
nothing to give and no weapon to strike back 
with. The helplessness to which free trade 
condemns England is a direct incentive to 
Continental Anglophobia. The German or 
French politician who is looking round for 
something to bring him into notice, attacks 
England all the more readily because he 
knows that nothing he can say will affect 
the material interests of his country. He 
need not measure his words nor in any way 
curb his indignation. At the worst there 
will be but a growl from the English press. 
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The persuasive deterrent of a tariff duty 
England has long since agreed to forego. 
Her hands are therefore tied; she has given 
all she can; and, short of war, no method 
of retaliation lies open to her. In almost 
every conceivable case, when it comes to a 
matter of political bargaining, this puts her 
at an enormous disadvantage. From the 
Continental point of view, an anti-British 
policy is, therefore, the safest of all moves. 
It has the vital merit of impunity, and may 
be prosecuted not only without any fear of 
immediate consequences, but with a lively 
consciousness that nothing can be lost by it 
and that something substantial may be 
gained. Except in the last resort, England 
is virtually impotent. She can but grin 
and bear it; and there is always the chance, 
as the Wilhelmstrasse has proved more than 
once, that if only the pressure is kept up 
long enough, England may be induced to 
make terms with it by a “ graceful conces- 
sion.” In the modern world of competing 
empires and clashing “ spheres of influence,” 
when government and diplomacy are infinite- 
ly more complicated and difficult than they 
used to be before commerce and the earth- 
hunger reached their present height, English- 
men are painfully realizing that free trade 
is a severe and entangling handicap on their 
freedom of negotiation. They find that, 
voluntarily but inadvertently, they have 
pushed all the counters over to their oppo- 
nents’ side of the table. 

Agriculture is still the greatest of British 
industries, and free trade, by universal ad- 
mission, has dealt it a staggering blow. No- 
body, not even the most rigid Cobdenite, pre- 
tends to deny that. But is agriculture the 
only industry that has suffered? That is 
what a good many Englishmen, watching the 
tremendous advances made by Germany and 
the United States, are beginning.to ask 
themselves. The “decline of British com- 
merce,” which is, of course, only a relative 
decline, and means nothing more than that 
the old days of England’s monopoly have 
passed, has badly frightened them. They 
realize that the inventiveness, the adapta- 
bility, the energy, the imagination, necessary 
for commercial success under present-day 
conditions are ten times more necessary for 
a free-trade than for a protectionist country ; 
that England has virtually challenged the 
world and needs business qualities of a 
superlative order to hold her own. The 
growing sense that she does not possess 
these qualities has led—unjustly, I think, 
because the right solution is to be found in 
a better educational system and a wider 
mental horizon among both employers and 
employed—to a certain querulousness and 
despair under the extremes of competition 
that free trade has brought upon her, and to 
a desire to equalize matters of artificial 
means. That of course tells against the 
strict doctrines of the Manchester school; 
and the revolt is further aided by two move- 
ments of whose influence one can at present 
prophesy nothing except that it will cer- 
tainly be great and may conceivably be 
overwhelming. One of these movements is 
based on the conviction that the national 
revenue, as now raised, grows less and less 
able to keep pace with the enormous expan- 
sion of national expenditure; that the 
“area of taxation” is dangerously narrow 
and, merely as a matter of sound finance, 
ought to be enlarged. The other movement, 
and by far the more important of the two, 
is the impulse, that every year grows 
stronger, towards an imperial zollverein, or 
at least towards closer fiscal relations with 
the colonies on a preferential basis. 

All these influences, then, point, not neces- 
sarily to protection, but assuredly to a 
modification of the old free-trade ideal, and 
to an increase in the number of tariff 


schedules. Nevertheless, anything in the na- 
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ture of a frank return to protection is im- 
possible in England. The masses have been 
too long accustomed to cheap food to tolerate 
anything of the kind; I believe they would 
fight to prevent it. The cry that a govern- 
ment is “taxing the poor man’s bread” is 
the most fatal charge that can be brought 
against any ministry in England. On this 
point the history of the famous corn tax is 
wonderfully illuminating. It was a small 
tax of six cents a hundredweight on corn 
and ten cents on flour imposed last year by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach “ for revenue only.” 
The most vehement protestations were made 
that it was not intended to be protective in 
any shape or form. Sir Michael claimed that 
it would neither raise the price of bread nor 
benefit the British farmer, but would simply 
confine itself to bringing in the required 
revenue. He added that it was to be a 
permanent part of the fiscal system. Since 
then a year has gone by; the expected 
revenue has been raised from the tax; the 
price of bread, if it has gone up at all, has 
increased so imperceptibly that no one has 
noticed it; and the millers, and perhaps the 
farmers, too, have benefited by it. Now 
comes Mr. Ritchie, the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and abolishes it at a stroke. All 
the arguments by which it was defended a 
year ago are now coolly thrown over- 
board. 

Sir Michael put it on “ because it will hurt 
nobody ”; Mr. Ritchie takes it off “ because 
it hurts everybody ”; and Mr. Balfour, with 
infinite subtlety, maintains that it neither 
hurts nor benefits anybody, and therefore 
should be abandoned. The agriculturists in 
and out of the House are furious, and threat- 
ening revolt; and one cannot blame them. 
But the real reason for the abolition of the 
tax is neither fiscal nor economic, but purely 
tactical. It was unpopular, lent itself to 
misrepresentation, smacked too suggestively 
of protection—in short, the people would not 
stand it. Therefore it is abandoned and the 
country diagnoses the process as about as 
naked a bit of electioneering as was ever 
perpetrated. The truth probably is that 
neither the moderate free-traders nor the 
moderate protectionists have the courage 
of their opinions or even of their hopes. 

But there is one man who has both—Mr. 
Chamberlain; and Mr. Chamberlain has 
come out flat-footed in favor of preferential 
treatment of the colonies. Unless I am 
wholly out of my reckoning, his speech of 
last Saturday turns a tremendous page not 
only in British fiscal policy, but in imperial 
relations. In it he spoke with all his usual 
lucidity, and more than his usual feeling, of 
the problems that lie ahead of the British 
Empire, and particularly of this problem of 
an imperial customs union. There were, he 
said, two alternatives, either (1) “to main- 
tain in all its severity the interpretation—to 
my mind an entirely artificial and wrong 
interpretation—which has been placed upon 
the doctrine of free trade by a small remnant 
of Little-Englanders in the Manchester 
school; in which case we shall be absolutely 
precluded from giving any kind of preference 
or favor to our colonies ”; or (2) “ to insist 
that we will not be bound by any purely 
technical definition of free trade, that we 
will recover our freedom, resume our power 
of negotiation, and, if necessary, retaliation, 
whenever our own interests or our relations 
between our colonies and ourselves are 
threatened by other people.” It was on this 
issue, he hinted, that the government would 
appeal to the country at the next general 
election. If so, there cannot, in the present 
fervor of imperialism, be much doubt as to 
the result. There is a good deal of virtue 
in a phrase; and England, though she may 
never abandon free trade in name, will quite 
readily adopt “ preferential treatment” in 
fact. 
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AcaIn to-day are the Jersey pines 
Made dark by the glitter of Clinton’s lines: 
Through marsh and valley, o’er hill and plain, 
And green-flagged® meadow and waving grain, 
From southern river to northern bay, 
Twelve miles of soldiery wends its way. 
Heroes of many a conquered clime; 

Cavalry, cannon, and grenadiers; 
Their general strong in his hardy prime— 

A veteran, even at forty years. 


Another line—a patriot band— 
Have waited for sunrise to storm the land: 
Not men who with mischief only to do, 
Have fed and fattened the winter through; 
Not men who have lounged on flowery tracks— 
A rich old nation behind their backs; 
But men who have frozen and starved their way 
Through many a winter night and day; 
And men who suffered that those at home 
Might live in peace through the years to come; 
And men that would die with a cheerful smile, 
If but their country could live meanwhile. 
No ribbons nor orders nor medals have they; 
No tinsel to capture the dazzled sight; 
Their flag is their pillar of cloud by day, 
Their faith is their pillar of fire by night. 


The lines have met!—the duel is on, 

Ere high in the sky is the Sabbath sun! 
And Dickinson’s guns, no longer mute, 
Have given the visitors rough salute. 

They fall on the foe with patriot zeal, 
And bullet to bullet and steel to steel, 
Take place of the morning bells of prayer 
On the startled hush of the sacred air. 


But what can a band of true men do, 
If he who commands them prove untrue? 
And how can a loyal fight be made, 

If under the rule of a renegade? 

O wise psychologists, picture me 

The heart, that day, of General Lee! 
Patriot or hireling, or hero, or knave? 
American warrior, or British slave? 

Or did his strangeness, leaping design, 
Pass o’er insanity’s border-line? 


But students of souls, waste not an hour, 
Waste not a minute, in telling me 

The heart of that man, of godlike power, 
Who met and swore at General Lee! 

He met that breeder of dangerous fright, 

Who held that Americans could not fight, 

Leading the legions toward despair, 

And cursed him handsomely then and there. 

The accusing angel was not loath 

To take heaven’s chancery that honest oath: 

He did not blush as he gave it in: 

The godly purpose wiped out the sin. 

Perhaps when his ear a moment caught 
That solemn outburst of heart and brain, 

The recording angel simply thought 


That not to have sworn would have been profane. 


O fields of battle, by patriots’ blood 
Made bright on this happy summer day, 
You gleam still brighter in glory’s flood 
Because our Washington passed this way! 


No longer led by a uniformed doubt, 
But a man they love and know, 
The patriot columns wheel about, 
And savagely face the foe. 
Now unto the monster Strife again 
This Sabbath day is wed, 
And churches are full of wounded men, 
And pale unfuneralled dead; 
Now, women with homes from tyrants free, 
And angels in homes above, 
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Look sharp through the smoke-stained air, and see 
Men fight for the homes they love! 


What boy is this—with a face as bright 
As the morning’s freshly opened flowers, 
Who fought with Lee for a chance to fight, 
Through all those terrible morning hours? 
Oh, who, as our hosts once more advance, 
For a moment can forget 
The lad that came from the land of France— 
The marvellous La Fayette? 
Right well did the fates his mission know: 
He was born a noble, and doubly so! 
He left his wife and fortune and kin, 
For that which he deemed the right; 
He followed the banner and helped it win, 
Through many a glorious fight. 
Not yet at manhood’s earliest age 
He turned this history’s glowing page; 
For half a century still was he 
To live for his race: with heart and hands, 
Both sides of the proud applauding sea, 
He fought for the two republic lands— 
France and America: now the ones 
Under the eastern and western suns, 
Which still are striving to teach the world 
That men with liberty’s flag unfurled 
Can govern themselves, with no such thing 
As feeble aid from an unsought king. 


What woman is this of the saving craft, 
‘With flashing and handsome eyes? 

She brings to the soldiers the cooling draught, 
Till her husband falls and dies, 

And then, with sorrow and rage and pride, 

She loads the cannon, that corpse beside, 

And she, the woman of loving heart, 

Who, acting a woman’s gentler part, 

Brought fragments of heaven from the brook’s clear well, 

Now turns and gives the enemy—shell 

And shot, and powder, and all the woe 

That woman can fling at a hated foe. 


Mad Anthony Wayne, to judge by the way 
You fought, you were mad indeed, that day: 
Foaming to fight when once let free 

From the prison-squad of the laggard Lee, 
Though happily under that same poltroon 
You did good work in the afternoon! 

Again in the hot strife you are seen, 

Brave Knox and Hamilton—Scott and Green; 
And Monckton—bravest of honest foes— 
Shall still on the field of his fame repose; 
Again we meet you with tearful smile, 

O men of the patriot rank and file, 

That carved for their country a bloody track, 
And beat the army of Clinton back, 

And pounded him all the afternoon 

Until he “skipped by the light of the moon,” 
And after that new moon long had set, 

Was skipping away from danger yet! 


Our army slept in the sultry air: 
And the crescent moon looked on them there, 
Emblem of growth—and prophesied 
The growth of our nation yet to be— 
For which those patriots fought and died— 
The nation they made for you and me. 
Oh, long shall this shaft of glory tell 
The deeds of the men who fought so well! 
And long may it mark the friendship taught 
*Twixt two great nations that twice have fought, 
And felt a truth that has oft been shown— 
That each is safer if left alone. 


O dead of the nations, doubly blessed, 
Reach upward and clasp your spectre hands, 

And pray that God’s good blessings rest 

On both of the English-speaking lands! 




















































































Books and Bookmen 


TiME was when the literature of America 
was the literature of New England. Even 
to-day the writers in America whose work 
is distinctive are of New England, with the 
exception of Mr. James Lane Allen and, one 
might add, Mr. H. B. Fuller if he were still 
writing. There never was a period of great- 
er literary activity and intellectual stir than 
the present; from all quarters of the United 
States authors are busy in the making, and 
the “noise of pens writing” fills the air 
like the sound of a buzz-saw. But when we 
look for that note of distinction in our 
literature which is the mark of the master, 
the countersign of the artist, with few ex- 
ceptions we shall find it solely in the work 
of New England writers. Talk to English 
critics about American authors, and the 
names that come most readily to their lips 
are William Dean Howells, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Sara Orne Jewett and James Lane Allen 
among the living. In this respect New Eng- 
land shares with old England the classic 
spirit and form of literary art. The great- 
est American novel yet written is The 
Scarlet Letter, measured by the English 
perspective, and next to that comes Miss 
Wilkins’s Pembroke and Mr. Howells’s The 
Lady of the Aroostook, The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, and A Modern Instance. It takes 
a long time before the impulse that is be- 
hind expression resolves itself into perfect 
artistic form. It is style that gives the 
final touch to literary art, and stamps it 
with immortality. 


Of living New England writers it seems 
to us that the work of Miss Alice Brown has 
not yet been fully appreciated and recog- 
nized. First of all a poet, tingling with the 
rapture and lyric joy of the country, she 
came to the writing ef prose by devious 
ways. The Road to Castally gave her high 
rank among American poets. Meadow-Grass 
was her first attempt at fiction, and, like 
Tiverton Tales, is a volume of short stories 
which let in more sunshine and happy hu- 
mor into the grim lives of the New England 
folk as Miss Wilkins had portrayed them. 
By Oak and Thorn was a series of charming 
papers on English outdoor life, the fruit 
of a tramping-tour through English byways 
and hedgerows in the company of her inti- 
mate friend, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Her first novel, The Day of His Youth, was 
a poetic fancy wrought out with distinctive 
grace and literary power, but infirm and un- 
convincing in psychology and creative im- 
agination. It was, at best, the novel of a 
graceful writer and a poetic mind. Two 
novels followed, in which Miss Brown 
strengthened her sinews and gathered force 
and grasp in creating character and welding 
it to the destined ends of the story—dra- 
matie power and execution subordinating 
pictorial writing and poetic fancy to the 
more immediate and essential needs of the 
novel. 


In The Mannerings, her latest novel, re- 
cently published, she has given us her best 
work, and a glance back at Meadow-Grass 
will show the observant and critical reader 
how far she has travelled since then. In 
none of her novels has she reached such a 
height of imagination; into none has she 
breathed such a power of vital intensity, 
such a sense of reality and impending 
drama. One reads for the sake of the deep 
human interest of the story, and again for 
the poetic feeling and noble distinction of 
style that dwell in an air of quiet beauty. 
There are the aloofness, the restraint, the 
austerity that belong to the impersonal qual- 
ity of genius, a quality that isolates her 
work only to bring it the closer, more in- 
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timately within the ken of the initiate. Miss 
Brown has shown a wonderful divination of 
woman’s nature in The Mannerings, and the 
disclosure is as poignant and penetrating 
as life itself. It is full of a wise and dis- 
cerning sympathy and understanding of a 
woman’s heart, the tragedy of her history 
in little. There are three women in the 
book, diverse in temperament and feeling, 
seeking after the ideal, as such women do, 
with passionate and unfulfilled longing, each 
in the end chastened to the practical level 
upon which alone the soul with its hunger 
and striving after the unattainable can 
mount within sight and reach of human real- 
ization of the ideal. In Katharine’s case it 
is the rebellious straining of a proud and 
independent spirit at the bonds of an un- 
congenial marriage; in Natalie’s it is the 
heartbreak of a tender, all-loving nature 
that hides itself like a wounded creature 
of the woods when love has deserted her; in 
Elinor’s it is the struggle against giving her 
love to a man who cannot love her to the 
height and fulness of her dream. There is 
a passage in which Madam Walsingham, 
the grandmother of Natalie,—a brave old 
figure who has weathered the storm, but 
wears the brunt of it—philosophizes in grim 
retrospection, and epitomizes the tragic 
elements of the story: 


Madam Walsingham got up, and pushed 
back her chair. “I am tired of the hunger 
of women,” she said, still as if she had no 
auditor. “They agonize and dream and 
agonize again for one thing—to be loved. 
They dream a dream about love, and they 
find it, and it is never like the dream. And 
then they go to sleep, and dream the dream 
all over.” 

“What do you want us to do?” asked 
Natalie, in a* yoice that held a @ry: 

“T want you to take the world as men 
take it: see how good it is, work a little, 
play a little, and keep down hunger... . 
I want you to be wise. We live like chil- 
dren until it is too late. We are at the 
mercy of our emotions, and we call our emo- 
tions sacred. We might as well call a drift- 
ing leaf sacred because the wind hurries 
it. What you feel, my dear, is the awful 
remnant of strength you were meant to 
put into bearing children and being patient 
with them. Put it into other things. Work, 
play. When you come to_my time, don’t be 
burnt out with futile fires. ... And yet 
there is something better. The incredible 
thing is always true. Credo quia impossi- 
bile est. The one way is the way that wo- 
man Elinor has found.” 

“What is the way?” 

“Tt is the way that has given that wo- 
man her look, as if she wore a halo. She 
is starved, like the rest of you, but she 
feeds on something else. She has submitted 
to something, and it feeds her.” 


The hidden tragedy of womanhood en- 
ters into the very fibre of the book, but 
we would not have the reader understand 
that this is a sad or tragic tale. It has 
a spirit of companionship, a joy in human 
life, a pleasure in nature, a large compas- 
sion, and a belief in human happiness in 
spite of human weakness and erranecy which 
comfort and inspire and yield the deepest 
satisfaction. The .Mannerings deserves a 
wide reading, and we heartily and unre- 
servedly recommend it to all readers who 
want a strong absorbing love-story and who 
care for genuine literature. Miss Brown’s 
next novel, by the way, will begin to appear 
serially in the August number of HarpPEr’s 
Maeazine. It is entitled Judgment, the 
scene is New England, and curiously enough 
this story also is concerned with three wo- 
men. It is the most dramatic work Miss 
Brown has done, and will probably do more 
to strengthen her reputation than anything 
she has yet written, as it is of a nature to 
widen her audience and increase her popu- 
larity. 





It must be six years ago that we read 
Mademoiselle de. Berny, and since then we 
have followed the career of the author with 
interest through her successive books, Ye 
Lyttle Salem Maide, A Georgian Actress, 
The Washingtonians and now The Voice. in 
the Desert. Her latest book which is her 
best, and was but recently published, was not 
inappropriately named by her at first The 
Eternities. Nowhere, perhaps, do the eter- 
nal verities press on human consciousness 
as in the vast spaces that lie between earth 
and sky in the solitudes of the desert, and 
the scene of this story is laid in the little 
town of Sahuaro, where “the desert air, 
wonderful, dry, life-giving, swayed the 
palms and pepper-trees” and “stirred the 
road into miniature sand-whirls, and blew 
soft into the faces of the people.” Twice a 
day the great Overland arrived, “ rushing 


into the little station like a black monster, © 


puffing and steaming, its red eye blazing,” 
then swept on “from out the warmly pul- 
sating little town into the desolate waste 
of sand, of cacti, of barren mountains.” 
Here the lonely drama of a woman’s 
pent-up passionate life is lived, gathering 
into its vortex the lives of the shy recluse 
and scholarly clergyman, her husband, of 
Trent, her former lover in the years gone 
by, and the beautiful girl, Yucca. Nothing 
Pauline Bradford Mackie has written is at 
once so ambitious and so high and noble 
an achievement as The Voice in the Desert. 
Gifted with fine sensibilities and quick 
sympathy, she always invests whatever story 
she may write with a warm feeling of life 
and a rare human interest. Her sympathy, 
indeed, is her most vital gift. So intense 
and alive is this quality in her that it is apt 
to make a partisan of her and to blind her 
to reality when the issues of life are ruled 
by an inexorable fate that can only lead to 
tragic results—as errant a tendency in fic- 
tion as in biography when truth to life is 
sacrificed for dramatic effect. There is no 
lack of sincerity in this, as a rule, when 
the writer is a woman; it is the natural 
shrinking of the feminine mind from the 
irony and cruelty of life. So naked and 
aware are the sincerity and simplicity of 
purpose in The Voice in the Desert, so vivid 
and appealing its sense of reality as imaged 
forth by the author that almost she per- 
suades us of the truth of her story. At least 
half of the book goes unfalteringly and you 
ean foresee the end; it must end in catas- 
trophe. But no, the author has predestined 
her characters to happiness, and so she 
plays with them to fashion them to her ends, 
and while the story goes on and closes as 
agreeably as a fairy-tale, and no doubt 
pleases the majority of readers, it does not 
ring true to life as we have observed and 
learned it. But there is unmistakably a 
voice in the desert as we-hear it, ominous 
and sad and tragic; it has not escaped the 
author’s imagination, for she makes us feel 
it—something beautiful and terrible, some- 
thing that lingers like a haunting dread. 
The book has power and vision and a sense 
of life’s tragedy, and in turning these 
to ends of peace and happiness that seem 
alien to the drama and its inherent conse- 
quences the author has but obeyed her im- 
pulses and, one must confess, contributed to 
the pleasure of the greater number. The 
author who still retains her maiden name on 
the title-page is the wife of Mr. Herbert 
Miiller Hopkins, whose first novel, The 
Fighting Bishop made an impression when 
it was published a year ago. For some 


’ years his name has been familiar to magazine 


readers as a poet of exquisite lyric beauty 
and feeling. Both these young authors have 
aroused the hope and expectation that they 
will do stronger and more mature work as 
their gifts ripen and as experience fortifies 
and enriches their intellectual resources. 
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Correspondence 


THE OSAKA EXHIBITION 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Si1r,—With the St. Louis Exposition near- 
ing completion, it would no doubt be of un- 
usual interest, to those who have heard: so 
much of Japan and its progressive people, 
to learn something of the Osaka Exhibi- 
tion, which was opened to the public on 
March 1 of this year. To those who have 
visited the Paris, Chicago, and Buffalo ex- 
positions the Osaka Exhibition will appear 
extremely small, but when it is taken into 
consideration that Japan is comparatively 
very young in the line of industries and 
manufactures, the extent of the undertak- 
ing and the undoubted success of the ex- 
hibition are most surprising, and a credit 
to all concerned. . 

The site of the exhibition is Imamiya, on 


the outskirts of Osaka city, being consider- . 


ably over 100,000 tsubo (1 tsubo equals 36 
square feet), fully double the size of the last 
exhibition at Kyoto in 1895. Osaka was 
ably chosen for the exhibition, not only 
for its accessible position, but because the 
city is, and will always be, with its enter- 
prise and its population of nearly a million 
people, the most important business and 
manufacturing centre of Japan. 

The exhibition was supposed to have been 
completed on March 1, but what exhibition 
is on time? To those who visited the 
grounds a week before the date set for the 
opening it would have appeared impossible, 
but the manner in which at the last moment 
matters were rushed to some sort of com- 
pletion was little short of marvellous. The 
Emperor opened the exhibition in person on. 
April 20, before the ministers of state, gov- 
ernors, foreign representatives, commission- 
ers, exhibitors, and a large concourse of 
prominent people. Although brief, the cere- 
mony was well arranged and impressive, the 
Emperor from his throne in the Ceremonial 
Hall, built specially for the occasion, ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at the wonderful 
progress made, the success of the under- 
taking, and the presence, for the first time, 
of exhibits from foreign countries. In 
erecting a special building for the foreign 
exhibitors, the people seem to imagine that 
it is the first step towards a universal fair 
which they are aspiring to have at some fu- 
ture day, though whether their hopes in 
this respect will ever be realized is rather 
open to doubt. 

The visitor from abroad will perhaps ex- 
pect to see on all sides quaint gardens, speci- 
mens of ‘so-called Japanese architecture ev- 
erywhere, bevies of beautiful girls in the 
artistic kimono, and, in the way of amuse- 
ments, jugglers and conjurors. If this is 
the expectation, and a natural one, the vis- 
itor will be sadly disappointed. In the first 
place, the buildings are all of foreign archi- 
tecture, of the wood-and-plaster temporary 
type seen at all exhibitions, though there 
are a few native restaurants and one typi- 
cal tea house and garden. But you would 
have to hunt for them, as the whole aspect 
is foreign from the time you enter the huge 
and artistically foreign entrance gate. The 
Japanese crave after foreign ideas, and to 
them native buildings would have been dis- 
appointing and non-progressive. Even the 
girls in the different buildings seem differ- 
ent, attempts at modernizing in a way the 
national dress making it anything but 
artistic. If the buildings for the Japanese 
exhibits had been purely Japanese, and for- 
eign architecture been confined to the spe- 
cial buildings for foreign exhibitors, the 
whole would have appeared far more effec- 
tive and typical of the country, although 
one cannot help but recognize and admire 
the progress which is shown by their desire 
to emulate foreign ideas. Even the amuse- 
ments are new and non-Japanese, with the 
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exception, perhaps, of one native theatre. A 
water-chute is taking immensely with the 
people, as is an American merry-go-round, 
while the enthusiasm shown over a specially 
imported American serpentine dancer .(Car- 
mencella) is fast putting money into the 
pockets of the syndicate that was clever 
enough to think of amusing the novel-loving 
Oriental with foreign dancing.. This is all 
there is in the way of side-shows, for, un- 
like the Buffalo and other expositions with 
their superabundanee of amusements, the 
Osaka Exhibition is purely and simply an 
exhibition, and not a conglomeration of 
frivolity. 

The ticket of admission is only five sen 
(214 cents of our money), an absurdly low 
price; two tickets are required on Wednes- 
days, Saturdays, and Sundays. The pros- 
pect from the entrance is a fine one, and 
could have been even beautiful had there 
been more attempts to beautify the grounds 
with gardens and trees. The exhibition 
buildings are ranged around the four sides 
of a sort of quadrangle, in the centre of 
which is an electric fountain,—pretty to see 
especially at night, but, on account of the 
scarcity of water, not entirely a success. The 
main buildings comprise the Fine Arts, 
crowning the hill at the head of the quad- 
rangle; the Industries and Educational on 
one side; the Agricultural, Fishery, Ma- 
chinery, Communication and Transportation, 
and what is peculiarly called the Foreign 
Samples Building. Then, of course, there 
are a good many special structures of dif- 
ferent native and foreign firms who could 
not be accommodated with space in the 
main buildings, restaurants and _ beer-halls 
galore, besides other smaller money-mak- 
ing ventures too numerous to mention. 
The groun@s at first were rather in an im- 
passable condition, but the ample covering 
of loose gravel, when worn in by the daily 
thousands, gave the grounds a neat appear- 
ance,—a creditable transformation from 
former paddy- fields. In the _ buildings 
there has been no visible attempt at classi- 
fication, the exhibits of the different indus- 
tries in the Japanese portions being ar- 
ranged in a bewildering mass. It is the 
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same in the Foreign Samples Building, 
where the latest in collar buttons is ex- 
hibited next to a piece of machinery, and 
so on. The Osaka Exhibition is entirely a 
government affair, the construction amount 
being yen 1,093,973, considerably more than 
was granted for the last Kyoto exhibition, 
which was yen 443,303. The forty-seven 
prefectures of Japan represented in the dif- 
ferent buildings have each contributed yen 
20,000. The Japanese exhibits in the huge 
main building are so numerous that it would 
take fully a week to view them with any de- 
gree of thoroughness. Each case shows 
clearly what ken (province) the exhibits 
are from, while banners and flags of varied 
hues are hung from every available space. 
Some of the interior decorations are most 
unique and artistic. Samples of Japan’s 
rice, silk, and every other conceivable arti- 
cle of her industries are displayed in one 
endless array. It is impossible to describe 
the countless articles or even give one an 
idea of the display. Porcelains, satsumas, 
silks and velvets, an infinite variety of metal 
ware, lacquer, ivories, from sardines in 
tins to Japanese-made cigars and sporting- 
rifles—all form part of a bewildering mass 
of Japan’s industries that can only confuse 
the visitor from abroad. Every bit of the 
exhibition is interesting, but the interest 
is hard to maintain, owing to the unsys- 
tematic arrangement. 

The Osaka Exhibition is a little world in 
itself, and the Japanese are justly proud 
of its undoubted success. The average num- 
ber of visitors daily ranges from thirty to 
forty thousand. On certain nights in the 
week the main buildings are illuminated 
with hundreds of electric lights, and; with 
bands playing, the scene is brilliant and 
gay. The Japanese government is intending 
to have an elaborate display at the St. Louis 
Exposition, without question the best Japan 
has ever made at an international fair. The 
government has decided upon an appropria- 
tion of about $400,000, which will enable 
the country to make a most comprehensive 
and interesting exhibit. 

T am, sir, 
CHARLES HasTiINes THORN. 

















THE WEEKLY FOR NEXT WEEK 












HIS issue will be dated July 4, and will be on the news- 


stands July 1, 


One of the important features Will be the 


reproduction of a hitherto unpublished miniature of George 


Washington, painted from life by John 


Trumbull, whose 


** Signing of the Declaration of Independence ’’ and ‘‘ Surrender 
of Cornwallis,”’ now in the Capitol at Washington, are among 


the best-known Colonial paintings. 


W. D. Howells Writes on 


the ‘* Diversions of the Higher Journalist’’ ; Morgan Robertson 
contributes a short story called the ‘‘ Sleep-walker’’; Sydney 
Brooks sends an entertaining letter on Americans in London, 
showing how they are really Americaniszing the city. 


These are only a few of the features of an interesting 


number. 
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Finance 


Ir was natural that after an almost un- 
interrupted decline for weeks, security prices 
should break sharply, and that with tlie 
break the downward movement should 
culminate, at least for the time being. - It 
was a long time in coming, so long, indeed, 
that the financial community was alarmed. 
A wave of pessimism swept over the entire 
body of “ ticker-watchers” and the violent 
break merely reflected their feelings which, 
as usual, became gloomier as prices touched 
lower levels. The decline, however, attract- 
ed investment-buying by the shrewder or the 
more courageous part of the public, as well 
as by those strong financial interests whose 
non-resistance to the fall in values for 
weeks past had awakened widespread sus- 
picion of their inability to check the decline. 
Their indisposition to do so had been evi- 
dent throughout. It may be true, as report- 
ed, that certain “ financial troubles ” kiown 
to Wall Street’s inner circle were settled 
on the very day the market was weakest. 
It is far likelier that prices were so low as 
to invite discriminating buying, or that had 
the movement not been checked by heavy 
purchases a serious panic could not have 
been averted. At all events, with the heavy 
buying came the cessation of the liquidation 
and the downward movement ended. From 
the very low level reached a rebound in 
prices was inevitable. They rallied sharply. 
At this writing, however, the market has 
developed the “drooping” tendency that is 
noted after the first sharp break and the 
ensuing recoil. 

Railroad earnings, it must be admitted, 
keep up amazingly. Even the undoubtedly 
heavy flood damages thus far have been 
unable to keep the earnings from showing 
increases over last year. The government 
crop report showed a better outlook, for 
very large winter and spring wheat crops 
than had been expected, but corn is so late 
in the planting that estimates are impossi- 
ble; and the country must wait some months 
before it can judge whether the general 
prosperity is to last another year. There 
are not lacking indications that the trade 
expansion is halting, contributory causes 
being the labor troubles, higher wages, and 
increased cost of commodities and ma- 
terials. But, obviously, there is nothing in 
the commercial or industriai situation at 
the moment, or distinctly in sight, to justify 
a bear market in stocks which have fallen 
from 20 to 100 points in a few months. 

At the same time, the recent talk, un- 
founded though it may have been, of this 
or the other great operator being in finan- 
cial straits, and the acknowledged non-suc- 
cess of several of the later promotions and 
underwriting syndicates have not _ been 
calculated to inspire confidence to a public 
already suffering from an excess of securi- 


ties new and old. Such disclosures, for ex- . 


ample, as have been made in connection with 
the “Shipyard Combine” are bound to 
affect sentiment unfavorably. The ques- 
tions which the public at large asks are pre- 
cisely the questions which promoters will be 
the last to answer. Great sins have been 
committed, and the day of reckoning cannot 
be put off forever by the financial sinners. 
The public, made enormously rich by the 
amazing prosperity and development of the 
country, went stock-mad two years ago. Ad- 
vantage was taken of the clamoring de- 
mand for securities by great financiers. At 
first the promotions were not glaringly 
wicked. But it was too rich a mine not to 
tempt less scrupulous “ plungers,” and the 
overcreation of securities and insecurities 
followed. One feature stands out promi- 
nently: In nearly all cases, the promoters 
depended upon the public’s speculative pro- 
clivities for their market. Stocks have been 
brought out which represented little or no 
real value, and by skilful manipulation in 
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the stock-market have been unloaded on the 
public. The later enterprise being con- 
fronted by the condition of excessive supply 
of new and inflated securities, came a crop- 
per, deservedly. The arguments once so 
potent to make buyers, were unavailing. 
The colossal “paper profits” of under- 
writers and wholesale vendors vanished, just 
as two years ago their predecessors grew 
rich over night. 

A condition of affairs has been created 
for which these excesses of promotion are 
responsible. The money of the country is 
held by the people of moderate means. They 
have deposited it in savings-banks and trust 
companies, getting a low rate of interest on 
it, because they are mortally afraid of 
securities paying dividends amounting to 
twice or three times what the savings-bank 
deposit yields. The “rich men” have 
property and securities, but very little cash. 
The effect of this virtual locking up of 
money by the people at large is bad. It re- 
tards the legitimate development of the 
country, which would be greater did it have 
the aid of the public’s capital. The trouble 
has been that too much of the public’s 
money has gone into the pockets of the 
original vendors, the promoters, and the 
underwriters, instead of going into the 
properties itself. It would, therefore, seem 
as though the time had come for the exer- 
cise of financial virtue. It will pay to be 
honest with the public. An interesting de- 
parture has been made by an industrial 
company. There is not the slightest inten- 
tion of “booming” the enterprise in ques- 
tion, whose success depends upon the skill 
and commercial sagacity of the managers, 
and the quality of the goods manufactured 
by them. But there is no question that the 
method of organization and financing is in 
every way commendable, and that no per- 
sonal profit can be made by the promoters, 
unless the public investing in it have first 
profited. The company was organized by the 
Corporations’ Organization. It was done 
legally, in conformity with existing laws, 
without the necessity of securing new legis- 
lation. Then the stock which the public 
was asked to buy was placed under the 
trusteeship of a reputable trust company. 
Every cent paid in must be spent upon the 
property, and the stockholders are protected 
by a contract between the company and each 
of them—individual contracts which can 
not be overthrown by any court or legisla- 
tive body. They are inviolable. The money 
goes direct from the public to the trust 
company to be used as stated. There is no 
unloading to do, no buying of stock from 
promoters, no “watering” and triplicate 
profits. The Audit Company is auditor, and 
must audit all accounts and prepare state- 
ments that go to all the stockholders from 
time to time, showing exactly how the di- 
rectors are spending the money deposited by 
the public with the trust company. 

Every protection has been secured for the 
investing public. Only the preferred stock 
is sold. The common is held by the pro- 
moters of the company. The president and 
vice-president receive no salaries until the 
preferred has paid dividends at the rate 
fixed, and all net earnings will be equally 
divided between the preferred and common 
stocks, the former, which the public has 
bought, having priority of lien and preferen- 
tial claims upon the company’s assets. The 
profits of the promoters are absolutely de- 
pendent upon the success of the enterprise. 
There is a premium placed upon intelligence, 


and there can be no question as to honesty, . 


since nothing else is possible under the 
safeguards provided. Theft by individual 
employees is possible. But it is possible in 
banks, in government departments, and in 
every institution in which human beings 
are employed. But there can be no financial 
excesses, no juggling of capital. ‘“ Honest 
promotion ” sounds curious in Wall Street 
just now. But it ought to pay well. 
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Financial 
Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


Letters 
tte rope and South Africa, Com- 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


® of Credit. Collections made. 
Oret=. SSS" > 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BankKERsS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “‘ HASKSELLS" 
204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., go COLEMAN &T., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, 0. LONDON, E. C. 
LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








The 


Corn Exchange Bank 
New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 


THOMAS T. BARR) yz, pyocig 
WALTER E. FRE W, § "6-4 restaents 


F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 
DECEMBER !, 1902 


ASSETS 

« + « $22,821,102.49 
1,809,133.52 
1,524,792.96 
1,024,125.34 
9,386,664.23 


$36,565,818.54 


Loans and Discounts 
Due from Banks ..... 
Banking Houses and Lots . 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. . . .. 
Cash and c’ks on other Banks 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
OUR eONUe . 6 es ee oS 


Deposits subject to Check . 


$5,216,107.78 
31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 





How To Keep 
Household Accounts 


By Cuas. Watpo Haskins 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, 
New York University 


This book will be found of great help to every 
housekeeper. It outlines in a clear, readable 
manner a simple but comprehensive system 
of keeping the household accounts. No 
previous knowledge of book-keeping is 
required. There are sample pages showing 
exactly how the system is put to practical use. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 














‘‘Our English Cousins’’ 
‘¢About Paris”’ 
‘The Exiles” 


“Van Bibber, and 
Others” 


<¢’The West from a Car- 
Window” 


‘<A Year from a Report- 
er’s Note-Book”’ 


‘The Rulers of the 


Mediterranean ”’ 


‘¢’Three Gringos in 
Venezuela and Cen- 
tral America’”’ 


Do YOU Own a Set 


of these books by 


RICHARD 
HARDING 
DAVIS 


F.R.G.S. 


EIGHT VOLUMES OF ABSORBING INTEREST 


STORIES of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE 


IN MANY LAND 


Beautifully Illustrated 


Handsomely Bound 


There are 300 Fall- Page Mlustra- 
tions by CHARLES DANA GIB- 
SON, FREDERIC REMINGTON, 
I. de THULSTRUP, and a great 


many others 


North America, Central America, 
South America, The West Indies, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, 
charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send them 
back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. 
If you do like them, send us $1.00 every month 
for eleven months. In order to keep you in touch 
with us during these months, on receipt of your 
request for these books we will enter you as a sub- 
scriber to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North Ameri- 
can Review for one year, without additional 
cost to you. In writing, state which periodical 
you want. 
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A Qvzestion of Profit! 











T is related in an English paper that some years ago a gentleman wagered a 
friend a considerable sum that he could stand at one of the entrances to Lon- 
don Bridge an hour and offer gold guineas for sale at a shilling each, and not y 


find more than a dozen purchasers the while. 
He won his wager, for in that vast, hurrying throng there were less than a dozen who in the 


course of an hour heard the voice of the salesman offering gold guineas at a shilling apiece who 
did not at once put him down as a swindler, and those who ventured to buy wouldn’t risk more 
than a shilling each. 

The aver age man is a skeptic, and it is a question, open to grave doubt, if “the public likes 
to be fooled,’ as some one has said. 

The advertisers realize that if they could convince one-fiftieth of the skeptical readers of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY of the truth of the claims they make in the statements following, they would accomplish 
the purpose of this advertisement with ease. Therefore, in the outset, we submit the following 
general proposition, and will forfeit $5,000.00 if a single statement can be disproved. 

We own an article, the U-PIN-IT HOOK & EYE, which is in great demand among wholesale 
and retail dealers, and the profits on the manufacture ‘of this article, if we can be put in a position 
to manufacture it in quantities five times the amount we are enabled to manufacture with our 
present capital and equipment, will pay to all stockholders an annual 
dividend of 45 per cent. 

Now45 PER CENT. 
is a big profit to make 
on an investment, and 
we realize that there 
are hundreds of readers 
of HARPER’s WEEKLY } 
any one of whom 
would be glad to take 
the whole allotment of 
stock we offer for sale 
if he believed he could realize 45 per cent. 
on his investment. 

Then WHY NOT LOOK US UP? 

Investigate our business, Talk with 
dressmakers, dry-goods dealers, and wom- 
en who use Hooks and Eyes, and ascertain 
if they do not believe that U-PIN-IT 
HOOKS AND EYES are destined, in the 
almost immediate future, to outsell all 
other kinds, and eventually displace in the 
market any other hook and eyenowin use. 

It has been conservatively estimated that over 6,000,000 gross of Hooks and 
Eyes were sold during the year 1902, On every gross we sell our profit is 75c. to $1.00. 

Write to our references, and look up the commercial standing of the men who have money 
invested in our enterprise. Let us, in any event, send you some literature. 

Our factory is located at Pontiac, Illinois, on the main line of the Chicago & Alton Railway, 
fifty-two miles from Chicago, and contains 20,000 square feet, enough ‘space to allow the instal- 
lation of forty machines. 

We want to add at once ten more machines, five like the one shown in the picture, and five of 
another kind; and if we can do that we will make you 45 per cent. the first year on your im- 
vestment, if you become a stockholder now. 

We offer for sale 25,000 shares of our stock at $1.00 a share, which will be $2.00 a share as soon 
as our ten machines are added, for which orders have already been placed and which will be com- 
pleted within ninety days. There will be no stock for sale after that time. Will contract with 
any buyer of stock to take it back at present par value after he has held it four months. 

Our contract is as good as any business undertaking. , 

REFERENCES: Chicago National Bank; National Bank of North America, Chicago; 
Livingston County National Bank, Pontiac, Illinois; J. T. Pirie, Jr., of Carson; - Pirie, 
Scott & Co., Wholesale Dry-goods, Chicago; and others. 


U-PIN-IT HOOK & EYE COMPANY 
$158-9 Monadnock Block ‘< CHICAGO 




















